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Count Baste 


COUNT BASIE & HIS ORCHESTRA 


One o’clock jump ; Do you wanna jump, children ; 
Blue and sentimental ; Swinging at The Daisy Chain ; 
Evil blues ; John’s idea; Panassie stomp ; 
Swinging the blues; Blues in the dark ; 

Texas shuffle ; Jive at five; 
Honeysuckle rose 
LAT 8028 


BASIE’S BEST 


Every tub; Out the window ; 
Sent for you yesterday and here you come today ; 
Shorty George; Red wagon; 

Fare thee honey, fare thee well ; 
Roseland Shuffle; Pennies from heaven 
COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LA 8589 


Woody Herman 


MEN FROM MARS 


Men from Mars ; Buck Dance; 
Mother Goose jumps ; Beau jazz ; 
Marakeesh ; Go down the wishing road ; 
Moten Stomp; Wooftie 
WOODY HERMAN AND THE NEW THIRD HERD 
H-APB 1018 


WOODY HERMAN & THE NEW THIRD HERD 


Stompin’ at the Savoy; Jump in the line; 
Celestial blues ; Early Autumn ; 
Terrissita; Blues in advance ; 

Baby Clementine; Perdido 
H-APB 1014 


The Brunswick and London catalogue and 
supplements give details of the 78 r.p.m. records also 
made by these great bands on these labels. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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TALKING 


“FATS” 


by 


“You'ld like me to talk about Fats ?” 
said Gene Sedric. “I could talk about 
him for days on end. He was such an 
extraordinary character Gene Sed- 
ric should know for he was Fats’ 
closest friend ; these are some of his 
reminiscences. 


NO SINGER 

Let us start with Fats Waller’s music. 

Fats was a very unhappy man. He 
knew what he could play but the 
record companies tried to turn him into 
a comic act instead of allowing him to 
record all the wonderful jazz which he 
produced in private. He had a very 
low opinion of his own singing and was 
never even interested in doing anything 
about it. He wanted to become famous 
as a pianist and organist. “They’’, the 
public, seemed quite incapable of 
understanding all that he played and so 
he had to sing. ‘‘They” loved it. And 
so, the record companies, who under- 


standably want to make history only 


if they also make money, forced Fats 
to become one of the most popular and 
highly paid of the “funny” jazz men. 
But he was still Fats Waller, the great 
jazz pianist, and how it hurt! How 
truly great a pianist he was we can only 
gauge from hearsay of his friends and 
from the wonderful beating piano 
which is to be heard on many of his 
records. The firm, rocking left hand 
which always played but never pounded 
the piano; the precise right hand which 
could be alternately delicate and biting. 
His organ playing, too, was wonderful. 
Gene Sedric says: “Fats was unique, 
marvellous and he could play in all 
kinds of styles. Take boogie for 
instance. Now he could play it as 


GENE SEDRIC 
you'll never hear anyone play it in your 
whole life. He could get right down 
in the alley, man, with that left hand !” 
Whenever he used to sit down at the 
piano he could play all night and you 
never got tired of listening to him.” 

Here is a very pointed example of 
Fats’ treatment by the record compan- 
ies. 

At one session Fats was due to record, 
amongst other numbers, a tune entitled 
“You Went To My Head”. It was a 
rather complicated one with a 25 bar 
chorus. Fats tried it three or four 
times and then gave up, complaining 
that he had not had enough time to 
learn it. However, a wax was made. 

WENT OUT OF HIS HEAD 

Later during the session Fats started 
to play a fine swinging version of 
“You're a Viper”. A good riff backing 
was worked out and there was the 
extra number to replace the poor pop 
tune. “You're a Viper’ was, accord- 
ing to those present, one of the finest 
cuts that Fats had made. Some weeks 
later, when the session sides were 
issued, “You're A Viper” was missing. 
The company had substituted “You 
Went To My Head” and had destroyed 
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the wax of “You're A Viper”. Fats. 
had not been told ! 

And again Sedric recalls the many, 
many times that Fats was sad because 
the audience did not react to his piano 
playing. ‘‘That’s when he used to start 
drinking. How many times have | 
heard Fats play—for himself and for us 
—some fantastic pieces, absolutely 
caught up in his music. And then 
someone would come along and say to 
him : ‘Come on, Fats !....Wake your- 
self up !!....° For heaven’s sake ! 
Did you hear that? Fats would 
answer, and, turning to us: ‘Come on, 
someone get me a drink !° 

USUALLY BROKE 

Fats did not have an easy time in his 
early years. Until he got into the big 
money he was inclined to be careless of 
his expenses and was usually broke. 
During one of his very bad times he 
actually sold a song to Irving Berlin for 
25 dollars. The title....“If I had 
you”! Later, however, he took on a 
business agent. According to Gene 
Sedric, Fats was much too clever to 
give himself over to a manager. Fats 
was the one who drew the cash, and 
Fats himself paid his musicians and his 
agent. Fats, rightly, would pocket 
the greater part of his earnings. 

He needed to. He had to make money 
in the night clubs to live....to make 
money in the night clubs he had to play 
his most popular style and sing his 
most popular songs....To sing and 
play in this unhappy way he had to 
drink to immunise himself against his 
public....and so it went on in this 
vicious circle, with breaks only at 
private sessions when he could play 
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what he wanted. There is no doubt 
that he did earn well for, in the year of 
his death he was assessed for income tax 
on 150,000 dollars. But how unhappy 
he must have been while earning that 
sum, only he knew. 

He could go for three or four days 
without sleep, “having himself a real 
ball”. © Then he would go to bed and 
sleep for 48 hours. When he woke up 
he would compose two or three hit 
tunes. Fats liked women and was very 
generous with people whom he liked. 
So he spent his money as he earned it. 

His favourite pianist was James P. 


Johnson, whom he idolised. He was 
also very fond of Willie “The Lion” 
Smith. He said much good of both of 
them but, even when Fats did not think 
much of a particular pianist, he would 
never say an unkind word about him. 
He was a kind, generous man who 
would always give a friend help when it 
was needed, without chalking it up to 
his account. 

To finish with here is Gene Sedric’s 
summing up : 

“At heart, Fats was grieved to see that 
what he did best wasn’t what was most 
appreciated. That was his great de- 


ception. To chase this from his mind he 
led the kind of life he did. But Fats 
was very religious and a great believer 


in God. ‘And do you know what his 
ambition was ? To run all over the 
world preaching....and playing ! 
That was Fats Waller. 


On the occasion of last year’s ‘Fats’ 
Waller Memorial Week, the Hot Club de 
France asked Gene Sedric to tell them a 
little about “Fats”. The above is adapted 
from his story, as taken down by Madeleine 
Gautier and reproduced here by kind per- 
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PLEASURE, KING 
Parker's Mood & What Can | Say After | Say 


i'm Sorry PRESTIGE 280 
PORTER, JAKE 

Saturday Blues COMBO S50AA 
POWELL, JESSE 

Leavin’ Tonight & Hot Box FEDERAL 1217! 


POWELL, MEL (Buck Clayton, tp; Henderson 
Chambers, tb; Ed Hall, cl; Mel Powell, p; Steve 
Jordan, g; Walter Page, b; James Crawford, d.) 
It’s been so Long & | must have that Man & 
You're Lucky to Me & ‘S Wonderful & 
Sonatina For Piano VANGUARD LP VRS 8004 
RICKS, JIMMY 
Going Home & Lonesome Road MERCURY 70330 
ROY, BROTHER LEE 
Indian Giver & Rollin’ Rock EPIC 9027 
RUGOLO, PETE 
Come Back Little Rocket & That Old Black 
Magic COLUMBIA 40194 
Early Stan & Laura COLUMBIA 40195 
RYDER, JUNIOR (acc. Johnny Otis) 
Sad Story & Better Stop DUKE 119 
SCOBEY, BOB 
South & Sailin’ Down Chesapeake Bay & Melan- 
choly & Chicago & Peoria & Do You Know What 
It Means To Miss N.O. & All the Wrongs You've 
Done To Me & Blues My Naughty Sweetie 
Gives To Me GOOD TIME JAZZ 
SHEARING, GEORGE 
When Lights are Low & | hear a Rhapsody & 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


with the 
“MELODY MAKER” ALL STARS 


Mainly Traditional; 
Oh! Dad - - R.3846 


Thine Alone & Indian Summer & There's a 
Lull In my Life & | Didn't Know What Time 
it Was & When Your Lover Has Gone MGM LPE226 
SINGLETON, CHARLES (Tenor) 
Oozing Along & The Boardwalk ATLAS 1032 
STITT, SONNY 
Sancho Panza & Sweet and Lovely & Hooke’s 
Tours & If | Could BeWith You & Loose 
Walk & Pink Satin & Shine On Harvest 
Moon & Opus 202 ROOST LP4!5 
TARVER, LEON D. 
1'm a Young Rooster & Ooee, What’s Wrong 
With Me CHECKER 791 
TAYLOR, BILLY 
Man With a Horn & Let’s Get Away From It 
All & Who Can | Turn To? & My One and 
Only Love & Hey Lock & B. T.’s DTs 
PRESTIGE LP 165 
| Love To Mambo & Candido & Early Morning 
Mambo & Mambo Azul PRESTIGE EP 1327 
THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA & MARIE 
KNIGHT 
Shadrack & Nobody's Fault DECCA 48309 
THOMPSON, SIR CHARLES (joe New- 
man, tp; Benny Powell, tb; Pete Brown, as; 
Sir Charles, p; Gene Ramey, b; Osie 
Johnson, d.) 
Bop This & Memories of You & For the Ears 
& Oh, Joe VANGUARD LP VRS8003 
THOMPSON, SONNY 
Things Ain’t What They Used To Be & So-o-o 


Good KING 4698 
TJADER, CAL 
Tangerine & | Want To Be Happy & Love Me 


FREDDY RANDALL 


AND HIS BAND 


Muskat Ramble: Shine 
R.3853 


PARLOP 


mission of Hugues Panassié and Gene 
Sedric. 
Or Leave Me & Minority SAVOY XP8I01 
_TRENIER, MILT 
Straighten Up, Baby & Why GROOVE 0008 


VAUGHAN, SARAH 
Come Along With Me & It's Easy To Remember 


MERCURY 70331 
VINSON, EDDIE 
Old Man Boogie & You Can't Have My Love 
No More MERCURY 70334 
WALKER, MEL 
Feeling Mighty Lonesome & You Passed By 


MERCURY 70323 
WALKER, T-BONE 
Vida Lee & My Baby Is Now On My Mind 


IMPERIAL 5274 
WASHINGTON, DINAH 
Short John & | Wanna Cry MERCURY 70329 
Such a Night & Until Sunrise MERCURY 70336 
WELLS, JUNIOR 


Junior's Wail & Hodo Man STATES 134 
WILLIAMS, LESTER 
Good Lovin’ Woman & Let’s Do It DUKE 123 
WILSON, WALLY 

SABRE 106 


The Hunt & If You Don’t Love Me 
WITHERSPOON, JIMMY 
24 Sad Hours & Just For You FEDERAL 12173 
YOUNG, LESTER (acc. Oscar Peterson Trio) 
Ad Lib Blues & | Can't Get Started With You 
& just You, Just Me & Almost Like Being 
In Love NORGRAN MG N-5 
Tea For Two & Indiana & There'll Never Be 
Another You & On Sunny Side of the 
Street NORGRAN MG N-6 


JOE DANIELS 
JAZZ GROUP 


Spain; 


Bugle Call Rag 
R.3854 


HONE 


78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, CASTLE STREET, LONDON, 
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RECENT 


ALLEN, BLINKY 
Say When & Blow, Robbie, Blow FLAIR 1032 
ALMEIDA, LAURINDO (feat. Bud —— 
Blue Baiao & Carinoso & Nono & Tocata 
Hazardous & Noctambulism PACIFIC jazz PJLP-7 
BAKER, CHET 
Moonlight Becomes You and Ergo & 
Little Old Lady & Headline & Goodb 
Dandy Line & Prodefunctus PACIFIC PILP-9 
BALES, BURT 
New Orleans Joys & Chicago Breakdown & 
Midnight Mama & Mister Joe & Temptation 
Rag & K.C. Man Blues & Melancholy & Wild 
Man Blues GOOD TIME JAZZ LP LI9 
BASIE COUNT 
Cash Bo: & Tom Whaley & No Name & 
Redhead & Jack and jill & Basie Talks & 
Bunny & Bootsie CLEF MG C-148 
Basie Goes Wess & Softly, With Feeling CLEF 89112 
BECHET, SIDNEY (with Jonah Jones) 
Rose of the Rio Grande & All of Me & Shine & 
Black and Blue & Sweet Georgia Brown 


& Ding Dong Daddy BLUE NOTE LP 7026 
BELLSON, LOUIS 
Percussionistically Speaking & A Pearl for 

Louie & Fascinatin’ Rhythm & Copasetic & 

God.s Chillun Got Rhythm ©NORGRAN MG N-7 
BENNETT, LOU 
Moon Dog & If | Had You APOLLO 818 
BIG DAVE 
One Stop & Big Dave Special CAPITOL 2742 
BLUE FLAMERS 
Watch On & Driving Down the Highway 

EXCELLO 2026 

BOOKER, BERYL 
Thou Swell & Polka Dots and Moonbeams & 

That O!d Gang of Mine & One For My Baby & 

Ebony & Symphony & Booker T & An Old 

Piano Plays the Blues DISCOVERY DL302! 
BOSTIC, EARL 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice & Cracked Ice KING4699 
BROOKS, BILLY 
What can | ‘Do 2&1 speed My Baby PEACOCK 1629 
BROOKS, HADD. 
If You Love Me & oo In Me OKEH 7020 
BROWN, CLIFFORD & ART FARMER 


Stockholm Sweetnin’ & ‘Scuse These Bloos & 
Fallin’ In Love with Love & Lover Come Back 


To Me PRESTIGE LP 167 
BRYANT, RUSTY 
All Night Long & Castle Rock DOT 15134 
BRUEBECK, VE 
My Heart Stood Bi & The Trolley Song FANTASY530 
BUTERA, SA 
| Don’t want to «I the World on Fire & The 
Things | love GROOVE 0005 
BYRNE, BOBBY & KAI WINDING (Dixieland 
vs. Birdland) 
Perdido sa Plenty & Get yt 
Cool B P 231 
CHARLES, ‘TEDDY (New Vel 3) 
Variations on a Motive by Bud & Wailing 
Dervish & Further Out & Etudiez le Cahier 


PRESTIGE LP 164 
DAE, SONNY 
Moving Guitar & Rock Around the Clock ARCADEI23 
DAVIS, WILD BILL 
| Ain’t Felling So Good & Bring the Money In 


OKEH 7021 
DENNY, DOTTY (piano) 
Tribute to Edgar Sampson: Blue Lou & Jumpin’ 
For Joy & Rainbow Train & Lullaby in Rhythm 
& Stompin at the Savoy & Baby, You Know 
What | Mean & If Dreams Come True & 
Don't Be That Way A440 LP Aj505 
Tribute to Duke Ellington: Solitude & Do Noth- 
ing Till You Hear From Me & Prelude to a Kiss 
& It Don’t Mean a Thing & Caravan & | Got It 
Bad & | Let a Song Go Out of My Heart & 
Don’t Get Around Much Anymore A440 LP AJ506 
DICKENSON, VIC (Rudy Braff, tb; Ed Hall, cl.; 
Sir Charles Thompson, p; Steve Jordan, g.; 
Walter Page, b; Les Erskine, d.) 
Russian Lullaby & Jeepers Creepers 
Vv GUARD LP VRS 8001 
| Cover the Waterfront “ rod Charles at Home 
NGUARD LP VRS 8002 
DIXON, FLO 


YD 
Ooh-Eee ! Ooh-Eee! & Nose Trouble 
SPECIALITY 486 
DOGGETT, BILL 


It’s a Dream & The Song is Ended KING 4702 
DOUGLAS, LEW 
Turn Around Boy & Caesar's Boogie MGM 11594 


AMERICAN 


ReC 


Compiled by 


ORDS 


STANLEY DANCE 


DUKE, DOUGLAS 
Laura & The Things We did Last Summer 
& Yesterdays & There’s a Small Hotel 


SAVOY EP XPB8III 
EASTER, MONTE 
After Dark & Just a Rockin’ ALADDIN 3221 
EDWIN, CHARLES 
| Got Loose & Bong Gone DUKE 129 
ELDRIDGE, ROY 
Little Jazz & Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams 
& Love For Sale & Oscar’s Arrangement & 
The Man | Love CLEF MG C-150 
Willow Weep For Me & Somebody Loves Me 


CLEF 89110 
.EMERSON, BILLY 


No Teasing Around & If Lovin’ Is Believing SUN 195 
EUREKA BRASS BAND 
Sing On & Garlands of Flowers & West Lawn 
Dirge & Lady Be Good (12 inch) PAX LP 990! 
FERGUSON, RU 
Cool Competition & Don't Treat Me This Way 
DE LUXE 6040 


FIELDING, JERRY 
Peanut Vendor & Carefree & Cheerful Little 
Earful & The Kinkajou & When | Grow Too 
Old To Dream & Song of the Bayou & Rain 
on the Roof & Young Man's Fancy TREND TLI004 
FOREST, EARL 


Out ona Party & Oh, Why? DUKE 121 
FORREST, GENE 

Wiggie & Dubio ALADDIN 3224 
FORREST, JIMMY 

Flight 3-D & Sophisticated Lady UNITED 173 
FOUR BROTHERS & A COUS 

Trust in Me & Whistle Stop Blues JAGUAR 3003 


FOX, EUGENE 
Sinner's Dream & Stay at Home CHECKER 792 
FREEMAN, RUSS (with Shelly Manne & Joe 
Mondragon) 
Yesterday's Gardenias & Bock’s Tops & Don’t 
Worry About Me & Backfield In Motion & 
You Stepped Out of a Dream & Laugh, Cry 
& At Last & The Eye Opener PACIFIC JAZZ. PJLP-8 
GARDNER, DON 
Sonotone Bounce & How Do You Speak To An 


Angel ? BRUCE 105 
GARNER, ERROLL 
Oh, What a Beautiful Morning & You're Driving 

Me Crazy COLUMBIA 40172 
GARLOW, CLARENCE BON-TON 
You Got Me Crying & I’m Hurt ALADDIN 3225 
GIBBS, TERRY 
Swing’s the Thing & Begin the esate ba 

in Blue & I've Get You Und 


y Ski SAVOY xP 8110 

GLOVER, HENRY 
Lovers Only & Underneath the Lamp Post KING 470 
HAMBRO, LENNIE 
Sad Eyes & Try a Little Tenderness & Ham Mose 

& Makin’ Whoopee SAVOY XP 8109 
HAMPTON, LIONEL 
"S Wonderful & Always & Air Mail Special & 

Soft Lights CLEF MG C-611 
HANNA, KEN (feat. Dick Nash, tb.) 
Nirvana & Sweet Riley O'Toole TREND 72 
HARRIS, PEPPERMINT 
Three Sheets In the Wind & | Never Get 

Enough out of You ALADDIN 3206 
HIBBLER, AL (with Hodges) 
Please & There Is No Greater Love & Believe 

It Beloved & It must Be True & I'm Getting 

Sentimental Over You & As Time Goes By 

Anne & You and | NORGAN MG N-4 
HOLDEN, LORENZO 
East Chester Flats & Our Love Is Here To Stay 


CROWN 105 
HOLIDAY, JOE 
Besame Mucho & Fiesta PRESTIGE 878 
HOOKER, JOHN LEE 
It’s All My Fault & Women and Money CHESS 1562 
HOWARD, JOHNNY 
Vacation Blues & Hastings Street Jump DE LUXE 6044 
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SY JACKSON, LiL SON 
Big Rat & Piggly 


IMPERIAL 5276 
_JAMES, ELMOR 
Make My Dreams Come True & Hand in Hand 


FLAIR 
JAMES, HARRY 
Stomp and Whistle & Ya Better can 


COLUMBIA 40199 
JOHNSON, BUDDY 
One More Time & Mush Mouth MERCURY 7032! 
JOHNSON, LONNIE 
My Woman Is Gone & Don’t Make Me Cry, = 


AMA 
LITTLE SONNY 
| Got Booted & Tend to your Business Blues 


IMPERIAL 5275 

JORDAN, LOUIS 
Ooo Wee & I'll Die Happy ALADDIN 3227 
KONITZ-MULLIGAN QUARTET 
These Foolish Things & Broadway & a 

Marvellous For Words & Almost Like Bei 

In Love PACIFIC JAZZ Ep 4-11 
LITTLE, RICHARD 
Always & Rice, Red Beans and Turnip Greens 


PEACOCK 
LONG JOHN 


1031 


1628 


. Crazy Girl & She Used To Be My Woman DUKE 122 
~LUCAS, BUDDY 


| Need Help & No Help GROOVE 0006 
~ McCAIN, JERRY 
Wine-O-Wine & East of the Sun TRUMPET 217 


McDANIEL, WILLARD 

My Sin & The Curse of an Aching Heart CROWN 107 
McGHEE, STICKS 

The Wiggle Waggle Woo & I’m Doin’ All von 


ime NG 4700 
McPARTLAND, MARIAN 
Foggy Day in London & Lady Is a Tramp & !’ve 
Got World On a String & Manhattan & Aunt 
Hagar’s reve & Four Brothers SAVOY LP 15032 
MCcVEA, JA 
Oh, That'll Jovful COMBO 55AA 
MARTINI, LUIGI (The Italian Hep-a-cat ! ! ) 
Basin Street Blues & Please Don’t Talk About Me 


JAGUAR 300! 
MATTHEWS, CARL 
Big Man & No Man Is Honest APOLLO 453 
MELLE, GIL 
Timepiece & Lover Man & & Lion 
Lives Here & Spellbound & Transiti 

BLUE NOTE BLP 5033 

MILLS BROS. 


You Didn’t Want Me When You Had Me & 

Had To Call You Up DECCA 29019 
MONK, THELONIOUS 
Friday the 13th & Let's Call This & Think of One 


PRESTIGE LP 166 

MOODY, JAMES 
A Hundred Years From Today & NJR PRESTIGE 88! 
OVERBEA, DANNY 
Stomp and Whistle & Ebony Chant CHECKER 788 
PARIS, WILBUR DE (with Sidney De, Simeon, 
Zutty) 
I've Found a New Baby & In a Persian Market 

& World Is Waiting For the Sunrise & Wait 

ing a the Robert E. Lee & Change of Key 

Boogie & Bourbon Street Parade A440 LP AJ503 
PARKER, CHARLIE 
Almost Like Being In Love & Whats Is this think 

Called Love CLEF 11102 
PARKER, LITTLE JUNIOR 
Can't Understand & Dirty Friend Blues DUKE 120 
PARKER, SONNY 
Jealous Eyes & I'm Hungry 
PETERSON, OSCAR 


BRUNSWICK 84025 


It’s Easy to Remember & Pooper CLEF 89113 
PHILLIPS, BUDDY 
That | Wanna See & Sleep On DE LUXE 6045 


PHILLIPS, FLIP 
Singin’ In the Rain & I’m Putting all my Eggs 
in one Basket CLEF 89118 
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FRANK NEWTON 

We first met Frank Newton in 1937, 

when he was playing in Teddy Hill's 


band at the Savoy. It was a 
swinging band with a mixed collection 
of arrangements and a quality unpre- 
dictable from night to night. Occasion- 
ally, when it felt collectively good, it 
would start to blow and swing in such 
a way that the Chick Webb band on 
the other stand knew it had competition. 

The notable soloists were Frank 
Newton, Shad Collins. Dicky Wells and 
Cecil Scott, and of these Frank was by 
far the most exciting and interesting 
when in the mood. In those days, the 
styles of Joe Smith and Tommy Ladnier 
were still fresh in mind and ear and you 
could hear something of both in Frank’s 
playing, for he could blow soft and 
mellow as well as hot and hard. And 
there perhaps is an indication of his 
character. The top musicians of that 
period enjoyed to the full such of the 
good things of life as were available to 
them and spent little time in_ belly- 
aching about its shortcomings. Frank 
shared this attitude, but in addition he 
was sensitive, kind and thoughtful, 
quite lacking in conceit, and with a 
modesty which is never altogether an 
asset in the world of jazz. He was, for 
instance, very apologetic about his 
play'ng on the Teddy Wilson session, 
but he made the date immediately on 
coming out of hospital. He liked to get 
into serious discussions about art and 
literature, and sometimes, when we 
were all out of our depth, he would get 
up and terminate them with a currently 
popular expression : “So I went into the 
barber-shop....” He enjoyed fishing, 
as much for the quiet and fresh air as 
the sport. Like so many other intell- 
ectuals living in Greenwich Village, he 
had a crack at painting (Trummie was 
another who wielded the brush down 
there.) At one time, he played French 
horn, the tone of which he liked. When 
we last saw him, briefly in 1949, he was 
for inveigling us into some after-hours 
table tennis ! 

It is fortunate that there is a consider- 
able amount of his trumpet on records. 
He could play an excellent, driving lead 
in small groups. As a soloist, he was 


temperamnental, inconsistent perhaps, 
easily brought down by the wrong 
company, but brilliant when inspired. 
His most familiar work is that on 
Bessie Smith’s last session and it is 
particularly impressive on “Buggy Ride” 
He has fine solos in “The Panic Is On” 
and “Mutiny In the Parlour”, issued 
here as by The Broadway Swingstars 
(Regal-Zono 2440). His relaxed, soul- 
ful playing is a great feature of the 
1939 sessions which appeared on Blue 
Note (Nos. 3, 6, 7, 14 and 501). There 
is a splendid coupling on Vocalion 
5410 of “Vamp” and “Parallel Fifths”, 
where he is supported by the great 
Dicky Wells. It would be very grati- 


FRANK NEWTON 


fying if Parlophone could issue this as a 
memorial record. His best record of all 
was made for Variety in 1937 and 
couples **Please Don’t Talk About Me 
When I’m Gone” with **You Showed Me 
the Way” (518). There is no comprom- 
ise on this one, just hot rhythmic jazz 
which still sounds exciting today. 
Since this was issued in Switzerland by 
Columbia, will E.M.I. please consider 
its release here ? rey 
Frank always took a big interest in 
mutes and we were amazed by the 
beauty of his muted tone when we 
renewed acquaintance with his work 
after the war. It is clearly to be heard 
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despite the abominable surfaces ¥ of 
James P. Johnson’s Asch records and it 
helps make “The Dream” a real gem. 
It redeems Hank D’Amico’s pedestrian 
performances on National and _ it 
contributes considerably to Billie Holi- 
day’s first Commodore session. For 
soul and beauty, we think only Joe 
Smith and King Oliver have equalled it. 
Musicians recognised Frank’s worth, 
but there was evidently no helping hand 
for him during the events of the past 
ten years, when, like so many other 
first-class musicians, he had to watch 
his inferiors paraded and hailed as 
stars. His passing is a great loss to music 
—225— 
ARCHIVES RECOMMENDATION 
No. 3 

After Blind Lemon and the Ragtime 
Pianists the signposts point in so many 
directions that the next choice must be 
an arbitrary one. We think it had betier 
be “Pioneers of Boogie Woogie” on 
London AL 3506. 

This is an enjoyable, basic collection of 
blues and boogie piano. — Blind 
Leroy Garnett’s “Louisiana Glide” 
can act as a kind of bridge, combining as 
it does ragtime in the treble and boogie 
in the bass. Charlie Spand, at one time 
pretty ubiquitous as accompanist at 
Paramount, plays a simple, unpreten- 
tious ‘“‘Moanin’ the Blues”. It sounds 
almost as though he were running 
through a routine with the guitar 
while they were waiting for the singer 
to show. Henry Brown and Cow Cow 
Davenport each contribute slow, sad 
blues and it is only in the two train 
pieces that we reach boogie in the form 
which was to become a definite style. 
The connection of boogie with blues 
guitar has been stated frequently. The 
influence of the trains on the rolling 
basses of “*No. 29° and “Honky Tonk 
Train Blues” is something equally evi- 
dent. It was undoubtedly one of the 
great factors in the imaginative life of 
semi-folk artists. It wasn’t merely that 
the train was a key to romance, that it 
could take you somewhere else, some- 
where where you might be happy and 
could escape onerous obligations. The 
train was an emblem of power, a kind 
of god or idol, detached from and above 
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MEADE LUX LEWIS 


Contributes a genuine jazz master- 
piece 


the vexations of village or small-town 
community, yet a part of life there 
through the very regularity of its visits. 
A deep, mournful whistle, so different 
to those we are accustomed to here, was 
its voice and the expression of its 
personality. Nothing seems to arouse 
nostalgia more easily in Americans 
abroad, even the most sophisticated, 
than the sound of their trains in the 
movies and on the radio. Certainly, 
it is very striking as it carries across. 
wide flat plains, or is buffeted, echoing, 
in mountainous districts. 

Wesley Wallace’s “No. 29” is a fine, 
primitive picture of a freight train 
“runnin” and hollerin’ to East St. 
Louis. It is very exciting, made the 
more thrilling perhaps as a remembran- 
ce of a stolen ride. As he plays it, the 
train obviously takes possession of 
him, and the great contribution of the 
train to jazz is manifest. It was rhy- 
thmic—rolling and rattling with re- 
morseless regularity. It provided a 
tempo, too. 


With Meade Lux Lewis’ “Honky 
Tonk Train Blues’’, we arrive at one of 
the genuine masterpieces of our music. 
The whole thing is conceived with real 
artistry and executed with astonishing 
skill. This was a musical interpreta- 
tion of a train without resort to corny 
gimmicks, and as such it has hardly 
been equalled in jazz, not even by so 
train-conscious a musician as Ellington 
with his “Daylight Express’? and 
“Happy-Go-Lucky Local”. It was 
away ahead of its time, but its beat and 
swing indicate the progress jazz was 
making in these directions. 

There is hardly anything to choose 
between this version and that on 
Parlophone made many years later. 
The latter is more exciting, but this one is 
hammered out harder and we always 


feel that a re-creation, being typed by 
the original, is therefore mannered to 
some degree, no matter how indefinably. 
Meade Lux Lewis is one of the most 
creative boogie pianists, although he is 
excelled as an executant, in our opin- 
ion, by Pete Johnson. 


—226— 

ALWAYS CRAZY IN THE RAIN 

Lionel Hampton again gets our vote 
for the best new record of the month. 
Having spread ourselves lavishly last 
time on the subject of Vogue LDE043, 
we will deal more briefly with LDEOS1. 

Lionel is accompanied only by Mackel’s 
guitar and Montgomery’s bass for 
“September in the Rain” and “Always”. 
Each opens with a free, unaccompanied 
vibes introduction, which very effectiv- 
ely reveals the astonishing richness of 
Lionel’s imagination. He then proceeds 
to a series of wonderful variations, full 
of delights and surprises. There isn’t a 
bringdown in either of these eight- 
minute versions. The work of this trio 
is really something special. It is sure, 
but it also gives a delightful impression 
of spontaneity. We can’t think of any 
other jazz trio that could touch it. Can 
you? Not Goodman’s, nor King Cole’s. 
The quartet on Clef, where Lionel is 
backed by Peterson, Brown and Rich, is 
notably less successful, Performances 
like this give new meaning to the usage 
of the word “improvisation” in connec- 
tion with jazz. 

The examples of “Real Crazy”, in two 
degrees, are fragments from the warm- 
ing-up and balancing exercises at the 
beginning of the session. The soloists 
heard are Mackel, Bolling, Hamp and 
Walter Williams, and all do well. Mezz 
makes a very effective contribution to 
the final ensemble of “More Crazy”. 
Another fragment is yet to be issued, 
together with the long final version. 
Comparison of the solos in the four .s 
extremely illuminating. 


(Front Row) 
FRANK NEWTON 
Ed. LEWIS 
DAN MINOR 


(Back Row) 

JO JONES 
FREDDIE GREEN 
WALTER PAGE 


THE 

GREAT ELLINGTON SOLOISTS 

In most respects, HMV DLPI025, 
“The Great Ellington Soloists”, is as 
attractive a package of jazz as you’re 
likely to meet in many long nights at 
the turntable. The pictorial side of the 
sleeve is elegant, the discographical 
data on the back exemplary, and Edgar 
Jackson’s notes adequate. There is 
good music in all eight tracks, but their 
selection suggests: (a) someone blind- 
folded, pin in hand; (b) a typist with a 
birthday. 

“The Great Ellington Soloists” it says. 
Now Johnny Hodges is admittedly the 
the greatest of all Duke’s men, but it 
doesn’t show a sense of proportion to 
have four tracks devoted to his art, two 
to Barney Bigard’s, one to Rex Stewart’s 
and one to Kay Davis’. Maybe HMV 
intends further volumes in this series, 
but in that case there was all the more 
reason to make sure they stepped off on 
the right foot. Cootie Williams is a 
Great Ellington Soloist. You would 
have thought “Concerto for Cootie” 
(“Do Nothing Till You Hear From 
Me”) an automatic choice for Volume 
1. Ben Webster is another Great Elling- 
ton Soloist. No one who knew anything 
at all about Ellington peaks would have 
omitted the famous “Cottontail”. 

But back to the music as is.... 

There is a host of obvious things to be 
said of Johnny’s feeling, singing quality 
and swing, of Rex’s power and control, 
growl and beat, of Barney’s facility, 
tone and graceful conceptions, but these 
ought to have been long familiar, if not 
in these recordings, then in others. 
What we found making an unusually 
strong impression as we played this 
record was the rhythm section. Duke, 
of course, filling in with such skill and 
imagination, so nonchalantly. No one 
else does quite what he does with the 

continued on page 7 
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At last we are going to have some 
records by Johnny Lucas and his Blue 
Blowers. We should have had them 
long ago for Johnny is much too much 
to be passed over. So it is with an 
unusual and happy satisfaction that | 
report this long-hoped-for recording 
session. Johnny Lucas and his “Love- 
less Love Blues’ just had to have a 
well-deserved chance at posterity. 
Johnny’s Blue Blowers, on their spot- 
jobbing around this part of the coast, 


MATTY MATLOCK, BOB 
STONE & JOHNNY LUCAS 


have always included the best blues 


men available. When Johnny isn’t 
working you might find him blowing 
that special trumpet in a duet with 
Jess Stacy at the place where Stacy is 
working or he could be found sittin’ in 
with the George Lewis band when they 
are in town or anywhere good Blues 
and Jazz are to be found. 


HORTICULTURAL 

Due to a typographical error, Johnny 
was once written up ina local newspaper 
as Johnny Lucas and his Blue Flowers 
which inspired delightful floral images 
of Cajun Verret, Stacy, Joe Darens- 
bourg, Matty Matlock, Lennie Ester- 
dahl, Johnny himself, Mike Hobi, Bob 
Stone and so on, emerging from the 
centre of blue daisies, each with a blue 
petal ruff around the neck! It could 
become hilarious if one dwelled on it. 

I believe these musicians deserve 
honors and credit for maintaining a 
high degree of personal and creative 
integrity against powerful and dis- 
integretive odds. Certainly it cannot 
be nastily said of them that the reason 


they play blues is because they can't 
read and therefore cant play anything 
else. 

The Blues one hears these days, 
indeed one is fortunate enough to be in 
the house when a live band gets around 
to playing a Blues request, are almost 
always lacking in heart and feeling. The 
Blues are out of style, you know. 
Musicians have been known to be 
apologetic about playing the Blues. 
Like an ancient, discarded coat, the 
Blues are hung carelessly on a nail in the 
back of the musicians technical closet. 
Play that old thing ? Don’t you know 
that number went out of date twenty 
years ago ? 


SELL-OUT 

| wonder why it is that you never hear 
anyone say that having a heart and 
being able to feel deeply are out of style? 
Also I wonder why it is that those Jazz- 
men who have sold their heart and their 
ability to feel deeply tor a few or even 
many crummy dollars never have the 
realistic honesty to say so. With the 
sell-out always there is that preoccupa: 
tion with delusion. With the corrupt- 
ion goes that old pal, dishonesty. One 
wouldn’t mind him deluding himself 
but why does it always have to be that 
the musician of healthy heart and genui- 
ne deep feeling must be made the goat ? 
Why must the great Jazzmen be 
psychologically clubbed as if that sell- 
out were his personal fault 2? And why 
must technique become a great and 


JOHNNY LUCAS 
with his special 
trumpet. He 

cannot bend 

his right elbow 

and the left bends 
only partially. 

The other trumpeter 
is Pete Dailey, 

the pianist 

Skippy Anderson. 
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shining end in itself thereafter ? 

The complexly developed technique 
may be as empty as Yankee stadium on 
Monday morning. It may be as chilly, 
desolate and boring. Exactly nothing 
may be happening which is the most 
sought after prize in this race to nowh- 
ere. It is one of the rattiest races ever 
run. It is a ratty game because it 
involves artistic suicide on a deceptive 
basis. The great Jazz artist is baited 
and belittled; he is made the target of 
an ugly kind of hatred which is always 
apparent enough to expose the game 
for what it really is. 


THE BIG STICK 
This is a game that is played without 
any of the common rules of sportman- 
ship. Technicians have a bigger club 
because it is an educated club and 
although the opponent may have no 
club at all, being uneducated, they have 
no compunctions while hitting a man 
when he is down. The guilt of knowing 
that they could never win in a fair and 
honest fight prompts any kind of lawless 
action in the creative field of art. 
Lying, cheating, stealing, assaulting and 
even psychological mayhem are con- 
doned but always with that thick 
veneer of dishonest justification plaster- 
ed across the face of it. Never an 
honest enemy. Never a_ straight- 


forward anything. Always the deceptive 
double-dealing. Always the self-deceit 
intellectualized beyond rational endur- 
ance. And if you won't follow them to 
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that point beyond rational endurance, 
you are not worthy of critical evaluation. 
(Help ! Help !). You’re stupid and 
inferior or an ignorant clown. Some- 
times I’m downright glad I was lucky 
enough to get a'smattering of education. 

Johnny Lucas plays good Blues. It is 
true that he is not a technical power- 
house. It is equally true that most 
technical powerhouses cannot play good 
Blues; they may go through the technical 
exercises of the Blues form which is a 
simple exercise that a ten year old child 
may execute admirably but where is that 
live stuff the mature man is supposed to 
pour into the Blues mold ? Most 
technical Jazz wizards began by dodging 
the issue of maturity in the first place. 
Overly expert and perfectionist techni- 
ques are self-explanatory their 
creative evasiveness. 

It is a monumental mistake to under- 
rate the power and beauty and meaning 
of what has to be poured into the Blues 
form to make of them the live and 
speaking work of art they were always 
intended to be. Fortunately, a great 
part of the world-wide Jazz audience 
can tell the difference between fine Blues 
and a poor and dispirited imitation, 
although technically expert, and they 
are the people who will keep the best{fof 
Jazz alive. 

THE SESSION 

With Johnny on this date in February 
were Jess Stacy, Matty Matlock, Mike 
Hobi, trombone, Lennie Esterdahl, banjo 
Bob Stone, bass, and Monte Mountjoy, 
drums. Four sides were taped for 
Jazzman label at the Capitol studios. 
The first number recorded was “High 
Society” and it has the unusual feature 
of Matty Matlock playing a lilting and 
skipping flute through the long-famous 
clarinet passage. This alone, is worth 
the price. Matty’s tone could not have 
come from any other city or place but 
New Orleans. ‘Hindustan’ was play- 
ed up-tempo. It was also played by 
sections. According to the new tape 
technique, it will be cut, spliced and 
segwayed and there were so many 


sections played I lost track of them. 
There is no doubt but that it will come 
out in excellent musical shape and 
certainly in it somewhere, Lennie Ester- 
dahl’s banjo will be a happy thing. 
“Lazy River” is a fine, natural, slow 
side that is in close competition for the 
best side made that late afternoon. 


LOVELESS LOVE 
As I see it, all-out honors go to 

“Loveless Love Blues” which Johnny 
has deliberately and distinctively made 
his own. After hearing Johnny play it 
and sing it the first time I have felt 
apologetic about ‘“‘Careless Love” be- 
cause it is much thinner in content. 
The “Loveless Love Blues” lyrics, in 
my opinion, belong in any top ten of the 
greatest Blue lyrics of all time. 

Love O love O loveless love. 

Love O love O loveless love. 

She was my gal also my pal 

But she was so loveless with her 

love. 
Love O love O loveless love 
Has set our hearts on goal-less 
oals, 
On silkless silk and milkless milk 
We're growing used to soul-less 
souls. 


Why Johnny uses a Spanish interpreta- 
tion one time around I do not know. 
“Loveless Love Blues” isn’t the only 
great Blues Johnny has made indis- 
putably his own. There is another 
great Blues number Johnny plays and 
sings that can make a house grow 
dramatically quiet and in that quietness 
one can feel the tremendous heart 
of Johnny Lucas pulsating through the 
troubled questioning of “Black and 
Blue”. I have known a house to become 
one large and troubled conscience as he 
sang and as the fine Blues came pouring 
out of the bell of his trumpet. Many 
are the people who know what the song 
is about but there are few who care 
very much one way or another. Johnny 
Lucas cares. And that brings us, full 
circle, back to the rugged fact that in 
order to play good blues you have to 


have a heart. 

“Loveless Love Blues” is Johnny's 
pet and “Black and Blue” is his theme 
song—his tag-Blues. I hope that some- 
time his “Black and Blue” will be 
recorded too. 

The four sides are out on 78 with 
maybe-sometime plans for providing one 
side of an LP. 

Here again we have a working example 
of the excellence which comes of 
allowing musicians to supervise their 
own recording activities. According to 
their usual policy Jazzman allowed them 
every freedom which, no doubt, accounts. 
for the Jazz flute. And again the 
musicians were allowed to select the 
numbers recorded, thanks to Albert 
Van Court, Jnr. And the happy 
results should, again, as in the George 
Lewis recordings, be applauded. 


LIGHTLY & POLITELY 
from page 5 

unexpected chord—the chord that sup- 
ports, the chord that sends, the chord 
that directs. Then Blanton—a_ very 
musicianly bass, very full, contributing 
to the whole rather than seeking to draw 
attention upon itself. But last of all, 
Sonny. Poor Sonny! It has taken most 
of us many years to appreciate him 
truly. Perhaps it took the Current Crop 
of Abominable, Lousy, Thundering Ele- 
phants at the Drums to make us realise 
the worth of some of those we took too 
much for granted. Because Sonny's 
drums are swinging in the back there, 
and when he uses brushes the effect 
is as direct and incisive as that of a good 
washboard slasher. 

If you're a Johnny-come-lately and 
want to fill in gaps in the period before 
jazz became a kind of mental aber- 
ration, this is one to have, definitely. 


AND HIS BAND 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


Every Saturday, Monday, and Wednesday — — oo 
| Full particulars from H.L.C., 84 Newma 
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& 


at MACK’S, 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1! 


Also regular Concerts and Club Bulletin 
n Street, W. ! 
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THE PRIZE WINNING ENTRY IN OUR JAZZ WRITING COMPETITION 


THE STRANGE 


CASE OF THE VICTOR HOUSEMAN 


by KEITH 


Run of the mill discographical research 
is a rather humdrum task, consisting 
as it does of the collection and correla- 
tion of data and its presentation in 
intelligible form. Occasionally how- 
ever, and this is the fascination of the 
pursuit, a problem arises that requires 
the approach of a Sherlock Holmes 
rather than that of a statistician’s clerk. 
The strange affair of the Victor House- 
man is a case in point. 


THE BASIC FACTS 

The basic facts are well known. In 
1938 Jelly Roll Morton told the Ameri- 
can Collector Kenneth Hulsizer that the 
clarinettist on a number of his Victor 
recordings was a Victor Houseman 
(staff musician) named * Eddie’, a 
white boy who “tried hard, but just 
didn’t have it in him” On the face of it 
this seemed unlikely and discographers 
have been trying for years to prove or 
disprove Morton’s assertion. 

At one time it was generally believed 
that the musician responsible was Eddie 
Barefield but this theory was destroyed 
when it became known that it had its 
foundation in a printer's error. (See 
Thomas Cusack’s Morton Discography 
—Note below). As Albert McCarthy 
has pointed out, aural evidence also 
disproves the Barefield theory. His 
agile, flowing style, very reminiscent 
of Buster Bailey's, bears no resemblance 
to that of the soloist on the Mortons in 
question. A further point against Bare- 
field is that he was a member of the 
Benny Moten Orchestra playing in and 
around Kansas City at the relevant time. 
The Morton records were made in New 
York. 


WHO ? 

With Barefield eliminated, the question 
of the Houseman’s presence was again 
raised. Cusack discusses the problem 
in some detail and concludes “I am 
confident that unbiassed listening will 
explode the Victor Houseman theory”. 
i cannot agree. 

The strongest argument in favour of 
the theory is that Morton volunteered 
the information. If he is not present on 
some at least of the discs then Jelly 
must have either accidentally or deliber- 
ately misled Hulsizer. Cusack, and 


AN ESSAY AT RESUSCITATION 


those discographers who support him, 
attempt to surmount this hurdle by 
relying on the fact that musicians have 
notoriously bad memories and_ that 

Morton in particular was given to mak- 
ing reckless statements. | do not 
consider this argument valid. If the 
situation had been’ reversed and 
Morton had attributed the clarinet 
work to, say, Albert Nicholas, it 
might well be argued that Jelly had 
forgotten the incident of the Houseman 
and had confused the sessions with those 
at which Nicholas was present. But the 
facts as they are rule out the ‘musicians’ 
memory’ argument. A lapse of mem- 
ory may cause a man to forget an 
incident; it can hardly make him invent 
one. 

DID MORTON LIE ? 

If Morton’s statement was untrue, 
then he must have lied to Hulsizer. 
But why ? If he lied it is reasonable to 
assume that he did so for a purpose ; 
to show himself in a more favourable 
light or to hide something that he con- 
sidered discreditable to him. But if the 
Houseman story was a lie, it was a 
singularly pointless one. The story 
reflects no credit on Morton, if anything 
the reverse is true since it shows that he 
used a musician in whom he had little 
confidence on several important record 
sessions. (While it is true that he 
appears to have had little interest in his 
records once they were made, a number 
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K. DANIEL 


of Jelly’s statements make it clear that 
he valued his Victor contract, with its 
consequent prestige, very highly. He 
certainly took great pains when making 
his records). 

To my mind, the fact that Morton 
made the statement is pretty conclusive 
proof that he did in fact use the House- 
man on these sessions. But this is not 
the only evidence supporting the theory. 
consider the records themselves. The 
sessions concerned are as follows :— 
5.3.30 “Each Day ; If Someone Would 
Only Love Me; That'll Never Do; I’m 

Looking For A Little Bluebird”. 


19.3.30 “Little Lawrence: Harmony 
Blues”. 

20.3.30 “Fussy Mabel, Ponchatrain 
Blues”. 


2. 6.30 “Oil Well; Load Of Coal; Crazy 
Chords: Primrose Stomp”. 
9.10.30 “Gambling Jack; Fickle Fay 
Creep”. 
AURAL EVIDENCE 

I cannot agree with Cusack’s opinion 
that the same clarinettist is not present 
on all the sessions. Aural evidence is a 
debatable matter at best and in the 
event of a clash of opinion it is difficult 
to reach any certain conclusion. I do 
feel however that Cusack and _ his 
supporters have been misled by the fact 
that the only clarinet solo on the first 
three sides of the “Oil Well” session 
(8 bars on “Crazy Chords”) appears to 
be by a different musician. (FOOTNOTE: 
Unfortunately | do not possess ‘*Prim- 
rose Stomp” and am unable to say 
whether or not there is a clarinet solo on 
this side). As both Joe and Walter 
Thomas are known to be present on 
this session, it is likely that one of them 
takes the “Crazy Chords” solo. Careful 
listening to the chorus immediately 
preceding the piano bridge to the Trio 
on “Oil Well’ reveals that a clarinettist 
with similar tone and phrasing to the 
musician of the other disputed sessions 
is present, and I have no doubt that 
the same man is responsible. 


A COLOURED PLAYER ? 
Neither can I agree with Cusack that 
the clarinettist sounds like a coloured 
player and ‘fits in with his company 
quite naturally’. His tone is not ‘hot’, 
his phrasing stilted and his work in the 
ensemble passages confined to doodling 
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around the basic harmonies. His solo 
passages all give the impression of 
having been carefully worked out. .and 
sound for all the world as if they 
had been written by Morton, which 
they doubtless were. Let those who 
believe that these solos are the work 
of a coloured musician listen to the 
first few bars of the “Harmony Blues” 
solo to the brief passages on “Gambling 
Jack”. The whole spirit of these solos 
is much nearer the Five Pennies than the 
Red Hot Peppers. 

Most revealing of all is the chorus on 
“Each Day”. Listen to the self- 
conscious use of ‘blue-notes’, one can 
visualise the legitimately-schooled 
Houseman struggling with his conscience 
as he perpetrates them! Certainly 
no atonally-minded coloured musician 
of the New Orleans school whould nerve 
himself so obviously to play phrases so 
steeped in tradition. 


THE BASS-CLARINET 

Two more minor points support the 
Houseman theory. There is a_bass- 
clarinet solo on “If Someone Would 
Only Love Me” and while a coloured 
musician may have been familiar with 
this instrument (consider Sidney Bechet 
and the famous Sarrusophone!) it seems 
more likely to be the choice of a man 
whose profession would probably 
necessitate familiarity with all the reed 
instruments used in Light and Dance 
Music. The second point concerns the 
fact that Morton referred to the man as 
‘Eddie’, having apparently forgotten 
his surname. The Library of Congress 
reminiscences show that Jelly had an 
excellent memory for names. As he had 
no difficulty in recalling the names of 
casual acquaintances made thirty years 
previously, it seems surprising that he 
forgot that of a man he had associated 
with for at least seven months a mere 
eight years previously. A_ possible 
explanation is that a studio musician 
would be a familiar figure about the 
studio and might well be known by his 
christian name to all and sundry. It 
could well be that Jelly just knew him 
as ‘Eddie’ and never bothered to enquire 
his surname. 


MORE EVIDENCE 
Both these points are inconclusive in 
themselves, but they add to the over- 
whelming weight of evidence support- 
ing the Houseman theory. One final 
argument against it remains. In 
Cusack’s words “Jelly might find him- 
self short of a clarinettist for one 
session, but is it conceivable that a 
‘choosy’ man like J.R.M. would de- 
liberately go time after time prepared to 
rely on the services of a man of whose 
playing he had such a poor opinion ? 
Such a claim would fly in the face of all 


that is known of Morton’s character”. 


Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
to visualise a situation that would 
explain the use of the Houseman. 

Imagine a scene in the Victor Studios 
in the early weeks of 1930. A group of 
studio musicians are gathered round a 
piano trying to work out a head arrange- 
ment for a vocal accompaniment when 
an argument arises over a_ tricky 
modulation. Morton, a consummate 
musician, is passing and overhears part 
of the discussion. Never a man to hide 
his light under a bushel, Jelly walks 
over to the piano and casually plays the 
progression required. A chorus of 
rather grudging thanks from the studio 
men. (Jelly was never renowned for 
his tact). But one of the housemen, a 
young fellow called Eddie, is impressed. 
This ol’ guy got something. He draws 
Jelly aside... . 

“Say Mister, where you learn to play 
like that Jelly is flattered. “Well, 
I'll tell you son. It was like this. Back 
in my home town, New Orleans, 
Louisiana....” The slow, soft, warm 
creole voice meanders on; the strong 
brown fingers draw strange sombre 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
in the recording studio 


chords from the keyboard. Eddie's 
eyes widen....maybe Paul Whiteman 
didn’t invent jazz....A mutual-admir- 
ation society is formed. The veteran 
creole flattered by the obvious impres- 
sion he is making on the young 
white reedman———the youngster 
fascinated by Jelly’s voice and his music. 
At last the question comes. Could 
Jelly teach him to play His way ? 
Morton always believed (rightly or 
wrongly) that jazz could be written 
down. If only they could play His way; 
if only the bands would use His arrange- 
ments, then all would be right in the 
world of jazz. He tries to put his 
theories to the test. He teaches Eddie 
as many tricks as he can and, confident 
that no-one taught by the great Jelly 
Roll Morton could fail, he decides to 
use him on his record sessions. Just to 
nrove to these temperamental New 
Orleans boys that they weren’t indispen- 
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sable. As it happens the experiment 
was not particularly successful... .“‘he 
tried hard but just didn’t have it in 
him.” 

The above is of course pure guess- 
work. But it, or something like it, 
could have happened. It at least goes to- 
show that the presence of the Houseman 
is not necessarily incompatible with 
Morton’s ideas and character. 

Taking the evidence as a whole [ 
think there can be little doubt that 
Morton’s statement to Hulsizer was 
correct and that the Victor Houseman 
plays on all the disputed sides. But 
precisely why we shall probably never 
know. Unless Eddie happens to read 
this article. 


NOTE (Reprinted 
from AN ESSAY IN DISCOGRAPHY 
by Thomas Cusack, Cassell and Co., Ltd., 
2/6 from all booksellers). 

The Victor Houseman. This isthe most 
famous of the Morton controversies. Brian 
Rust has explained that JRM gave “Eddie” 
as the clarinettist on one or more of these 
sessions, and the Victor discographer wrote 
“Eddie ? Barefield”, this being the only 
**Eddie* he could think of. In the printed 
work, however, the “2 was accidentally 
omitted, and Barefield’s name has been given 
ever since. I believe that Mr. Rust has 
effectively exploded the Barefield theory, 
and he is supported on musical grounds by 
A. J. McCarthy, who is familiar with 
Barefield’s clarinet playing. 

Mr, Rust, however, goes onto accept Jelly’ s 
famous statement to Kenneth Hulsizer that 
the clarinettist was a white “houseman” 
(full-time musician) for the Victor Company 
whom he took on presumably because he had 
not managed to engage a clarinettist of his 
own choice, and who “tried hard but just 
didn’t have it in him”, being, it is said, 
accustomed to playing in sweet bands and 
accompanying straight singers. 

I cannot accept this “Victor Houseman™ 
theory for the following reasons : 

(a) It has been shown time and again 
that the memory of great jazzmen is by no 
means always on a par with their playing ; 

(b) If we accept this statement simply 
because Jelly made it, we must accept all his 
statements to Kenneth Hulsizer and others ; 
and I suggest that before you agree to do so 
vou read Hulziser’s article (Jazz Music, ii. 
6-7, &c.) and Mister Jelly Roll ; 

(c) Hulsizer makes it clear that Jelly 
was little interested in his recordings once they 
were made ; 

(d) Jelly might find himself short of a 
clarinettist for one session, but is it conceivab- 
le that a “choosy” man like JRM would 
deliberately go time after time prepared to 
rely on the services of a man of whose playing 
he had such a poor opinion 2? Such a claim 
would fly in the face of all that is known of 
Morton's character ; 

(e) To my ears, it is not the same 
clarinettist on all the disputed sessions ; 

(f) Finally, while no Dodds or Simeon, 
the clarinettist fits in with his company quite 
naturally, and certainly sounds like a coloured 
player. I am confident that unbiassed lis- 
tening will explode the “Victor Houseman” 
theory. 

I suggest therefore, that the only honest 
statement one can make is “‘clarinettist 
unknown”. But why don’t U.S. discograp- 
hers interview some of the players still alive 
who took part in the sessions ? 
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THE JAZZ 


BESSIE SMITH 
4a) Back Water Biues (143490) 


<{b) Nobody Knows You when You’re 
Down and Out (148534) 
(Parlophone R2481) 


(a) Acc. by James P. Johnson (p). 
17, Feb. 1927, N.Y. 


{b) Acc. by Ed. Allen (co.); Clarence 
Williams (p); Cyrus St. Clair (tu). 
25 May 1929, N.Y. 


The classic era of blues singing is now 
a thing of the past and blues singing 
almost a lost art, especially amongst 
the feminine sex, for nearly all the great 
female blues singers are dead and none 
have taken their place. The most 
famous was the great Bessie Smith, who 
fully deserved her title ‘Empress of the 
Blues’. Not only did she influence 
other singers but also, indirectly, many 
of the jazz instrumentalists who flocked 
to hear her magnificent blues singing at 
every opportunity. Bessie Smith re- 
corded approximately 150 titles for 
American Columbia, mainly in_ the 
period 1923 to 1930, and these were best 
sellers in the Negro communities. With 
the coming of the depression she was 
sadly neglected by the recording com- 
panies, as were many other jazz musici- 
ans, and when she was killed in a road 
accident in 1937 she had not recorded 
for four years. 

Both sides of this disc are well recorded 
so that one can appreciate fully the 
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rich vibrant quality of Bessie’s magnifi- 
cent contralto voice. ‘Back Water 
Blues” is a graphic description of the 
terrible Mississippi floods, whose angry 
waters have destroyed the home of a 
poor Negro woman. Bessie sings beauti- 
fully with melancholy blue intonation, 
James P. Johnson providing a perfect 
piano accompaniment. “Nobody 
Knows You” is a bitter and tragic song 
which she interprets with poignant 
intensity. Bessie Smith is given good 
support on this side by the small accom- 
panying group with Ed Allen, a sadly 
underrated and neglected musician, 
playing a plaintive muted cornet solo. 
Even if you do not like vocal blues— 
few people do at first—buy this record 
and play it often for until you can 
appreciate great blues singing you 
cannot fully appreciate jazz. 
ERIC P. TOWNLEY 


JELLY ROLL MORTON TRIO— 
RED HOT PEPPERS. 
(a) Shreveport 
(b) Deep Creek 
(HMV_ B9220) 

(a) Omer Simeon (clarinet), Jelly Roll 
Morton (piano), Tommy Benford (drums) 
(b) Edwin Swayzee, Ed. Anderson 
(trumpets), Bill Cato (trombone), Rus- 
sell Procope, Joe Garland, Paul Barnes 
(reeds), Jelly Roll Morton (piano), 
Lee Blair (guitar), ‘*Bass’’ Moore (bass), 
Manzie Johnson (drums). 

I have already referred to Jelly Roll 
Morton’s Red Hot Peppers as being one 
of the great bands playing in the New 
Orleans idiom, and so for this month’s 
selection I have chosen a fine Morton 
Trio side dating from June 1928 with 
backing by one of the many bands that 
Morton called his Red Hot Peppers, 
recorded six months later in Dec. of the 
same year. Any of the Peppers, of the 
1926 period with the great Mitchell, 
Simeon, Ory front line could have, on 
performance merit qualified for inclu- 
sion in this feature, but HMV have only 
recently got around to issuing or re- 
issuing these “Victor” classics and it is 
the intention to emphasise particularly 
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records that have been in the catalogue 
for a number of years and which are in 
danger of consequent deletion. These 
sides are from the Memorial Set which 
HMV issued during the war years 
following Jelly’s death on 10th July, 
1941. 


“Shreveport” opens with a_ typical 
Morton introduction. A_ solid beat 
from Tommy Benford leads into Omer 
Simeons delightful clarinet solo, so 
typical of this versatile musician whose 
talents have graced bands as diverse in 
style as Jelly Roll Morton and Jimmie 
Lunceford. Listen to the very lively 
and typical Morton piano, with Tommy 
Benford’s solid brush work backing 
him. The piano leads us gracefully 
back to Simeon again, Benford switch- 
ing to a choked cymbal backing, with 
the breaks, which Jelly regarded as so 
necessary, well in evidence. Simeon 
finishes the record with an alternating 
high and low register solo in great hot 
style with Jelly and Benford supplying a 
forceful rhythm which cannot fail to 
excite and hold ones interest. This is 
perfect trio music within the New 
Orlesns framework. 


“Deep Creek” is one of the loveliest 
Morton tunes and from the opening 
brass passage the remarkable similarity 
of Morton’s work of this period with 
that of early Ellington is most marked. 
A truly soulful opening sets the mood of 
the piece—Edwin Swayzee takes it on 
trumpet with a beautifully constructed 
solo. The pleasant Bill Cato trombone 
which comes next hardly maintains the 
standard, but Paul Barnes, on soprano 
saxophone, re-asserts the mood. Mor- 
ton makes his entry with the touch of 
the master—slow and very beautiful 
piano occasionally breaking into double 
time which keeps up the suspense. 
This is arranged jazz but how well 
Morton knew how to extract the very 
best qualities from all the musicians 
that played with him. Note the sad 
tone of the clarinet which once more 
calles to mind early Ellington, and the 
clarinet trio work on “Creole Love 
Call” in particular. The final brass and 
reed passage is also reminiscent of 
Duke’s scoring for these instruments. 


Without exaggeration this is a superb 
record and once again confirms one’s 
belief in Jelly’s greatness—here is a 
group of musicians who played with 
him rarely but created music of great 
and lasting beauty. W. KEN FOALE 
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MUSICIANSHIP IS NOT ENOUGH — — 
OR HOW TO PLAY MOULDY—FYGGE MUSIC 


THE AUTHOR 


(The Author is a 23-year-old California 
college student who lives with his wife 
in the Los Gatos mountains, 75 miles 
south of San Francisco. An ex-news- 
paper reporter and taxi driver, he is 
seeking teacher's credentials at nearby 
San Jose State College, majoring in 
Literature and Music. He plays the 
trombone and presides over a group 
rejoicing in the name of the El Dorado 
Jazz Band. This is his first attempt at 
writing about jazz). 

I see where one enlightened critic of 
the modernist persuasion has recently 
squinted out from his pigeon’s loft of 
unimpeachable authority and summar- 
ily dismissed all us traditionalist 
cretins as being of “no more artistic 
significance than so many collectors of 
old theater programs”. 

This sort of critical obituary is, of 
course, old stuff to most of the hard- 
shelled and happy individuals whom I 
have observed trying to play “tradit- 
ional” jazz. As is usually the case 
with their contemporaries in the Pro- 
gressive field, they are too wrapped up 
in the playing of the music to waste 
much energy attacking those engaged 
in pursuing distinctly different ends. 


THE DOING OF IT 


To us, the old jazz is a vital, living 
organism right now—in 1954—rich 
in challenges and seemingly-infinite 
possibilities. Any writing about it must 
then, logically, concern itself with how 
to approach it constructively, rather 
than how to defend against negative 
criticism. 

Very little has been written on the 
general subject of “how we go about 
playing jazz’, either by any of the 
established leaders of today’s traditional 
music or by any of the younger music- 
ians. This article is an attempt to 
summarize what a few of us here believe 
about the actual doing of it. Properly 
done, this should be interesting and in 


some ways useful to others involved or 
interested similarly. 

Whether or not a majority of readers 
agree with the ideas offered here is 
certainly of little importance. I simply 
hope it may hint at a direction some 
jazz writing might follow. A few of the 
pitfalls I will studiously avoid are : 
pointless comparison with the modern 
jazz idiom, arbitary and _ irrelevant 
lists of “bests”, and appeals to the 
emotions which so often characterize 
pleas to “Save Good Old New Orleans 
Jazz from Extinction”, etc. 

Ours is a different viewpoint from that 
of the full-time professional jazzmen, 
but it is one which is shared by consider- 
ably more people than would share the 
“‘pro’s-eye view”, due to the lament- 
able conditions attached to making a 
living from traditional jazz today. 


** TRADITIONAL ”’ 


I use the term “traditional” here, 
although it may have unpleasing con- 
notations for some, chiefly for lack of a 
better word. I refer to a field of music 
exemplified on record by the Oliver 
Creole Band, Morton’s Peppers, the 
New Orleans Bootblacks-Wanderers, 
the great blues singers, and more 
recently, the bands of Kid Ory, Lu 
Watters, Humphrey Lyttelton and Turk 
Murphy. This conveys the general idea. 

Emboldened by the belief that it has 
not been attempted before, I will 
attempt to sketch what seems to us to be 
the characteristics requisite to playing in 
a traditional ensemble-style band. 


TECHNIQUE 


As to instrumental technique, to 
begin with, we may safely say “‘the 
more the better”. The character of the 
music makes a good “ear” and sure 
harmonic sense infinitely more valuable 
than a high degree of sight-reading skill, 
but the latter is never anything other 
than helpful. We unanimously con- 
demn what seems to be a sadly common 
tendency of young traditionalist to 
deliberate limit their own playing to 
conform with idols who simply couldn’t 
play any better. Playing with taste and 
restraint doesn’t mean parroting another 
unavoidable crudeness. 

We have come to consider a_back- 
ground of listening to recorded (and, 
whenever possible, live) jazz to be a 
virtual necessity. That this can be 
carried to regrettable extremes needs 
hardly be mentioned to anyone who has 


by JIM LEIGH 


suffered through painful, painstaking 
(and invariably inferior) imitations of 
the “masters” by today’s second line. 
More will be said later concerning what 
is surely the young musician’s most 
tormenting dilemma: How to learn 
“enough” from his predecessors with- 
out learning “too much” and becoming 
so identified with his hero’s style that 
nothing he produces will ever be his 
Own. 

JAZZ SENSE ” 

There are one or more “X”’ factors 
which defy precise analysis as complete- 
ly as a chorus by Bessie or Louis defies 
exact annotation. The lack of one of 
them in a player can cause that “‘some- 
thing wrong” which throws off the rest 
of the group (but is usually unnoticed 
by the offender). One such factor might 
be vaguely suggested by a term like 
“jazz sense”. We have encountered 
more than a few serious and enthusias- 
tic young musicians who “do every- 
thing right’—play their instruments. 
well, know the tunes, and have good 
group spirit—yet who sound all wrong 
in performance. This is almost always 
imperceptible to the guilty party 
and is next to impossible to explain, 
since it usually involves one of the 
features of the music which defy 
notation and classification. 

These deficiencies are usually tied up 
with the tiny, but essential rhythmic 
and/or pitch differences which make it 
impossible to write down ensemble jazz 
exactly. To some, the idea of playing 
anywhere except right on top of each 
beat seems utterly incomprehensible, as 
does the idea of “*bending” a blue note. 

Another ‘“X’’ ‘factor which isn’t so 
hard to pin down is the degree to which 
a musician really tries to integrate his 
playing with the group. Although 
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particularly difficult for young musicians 
who are, as often as not, kept busy 
managing their own instruments, this 
skill must be worked at consciously 
from as early a stage as possible if the 
musician hopes to reach a point where 
he can play freely and listen to the rest 
of the band simultaneously. Few 
things are more discouraging to a 
young band than to have a talented 
member who simply doesn’t know “how 
to listen”. In the long run, the group 
will be happier with a less spectacular 
player who is making the constant effort 
toward group continuity and integra- 
tion. 

The obvious truism hardly bears 
repeating: the band will sound better, 
too. 


SAME SCHOOL 

A unanimity of conception among the 
band will prove invaluable to the young 
group. With capable and enthusiastic 
players as hard to find as they are today. 
the band is rare which will not at one 
time or another find itself playing with 
one or more musicians from a different 
“school”. The remark usually made at 
this point is that musicians can only 
benefit from so-called “interchange of 
ideas” which theoretically results from 
such sessions. 

We have not found it so, due to the 
fact that players of ensemble jazz depend 
to such a crucial extent upon a unity of 
understanding and a commonness of 
goal, and, most important, a backlog of 
playing together sufficient to achieve a 
degree of intuitive sympathy among 
them. 

Certainly the group is courting dis- 
aster which attempts to build a perman- 
ent combination including one or more 
musicians who do not place the same 
emphasis on ensemble playing. More 
Satisying to the musicians (and listeners) 
will be a smaller group which has a real 
“togetherness” of purpose and sound, 
although perhaps one missing some of 
the “necessary” instruments. 


OWN SOUND 

The group which really wants to get a 
sound of its own will welcome. rather 
than shrink from the changes which 
varying instrumentation requires of 
them. If at all possible, it is best to keep 
two rhythm instruments going, even if 
it means a horn man laying out and 
playing washboard. Two horns, piano 
or banjo and washboard, for example, 
have a nicer sound than three horns and 
one rhythm. ‘New possibilities within 
the old forms’’, which, it seems are what 
we are all looking for, disclose themselves 
quite often under such handicaps. 
Playing without one or more instru- 
ments also serves to teach young 
musicians what basic sounds they 


really do need. It is easy to getithe 
point where one takes for granted a 
strong trumpeter or bass player, and 
suddenly losing one of these will 
force others to team up and close the 
gap. Group understanding and 
rapport cannot fail to be enhanced 
by practice like this, and, in time, the 
responsibilities and character of every 
part in the ensemble become as familiar 
to the musician as his own part. 

Earlier remarks about copying are not 
to be interpreted as a failure to ack- 
nowledge our enormous debt to the 
trailblazers of the past and present— 
the Olivers, Mortons, as well as the 
Murphies, Lytteltons and Watterses. 
Virtually all young musicians of my 
acquaintance aren’t ashamed to admit 
that they did—and still do—imitate 
their personal heroes: the pianists Jelly 
Roll, the clarinetists Dodds, and so 
forth. But the best have evolved 
their own distinct, if eclectic, styles, 
which are a far cry from the note-for- 
note stage through which all of us seem 
to pass. It is worth mentioning at this 
point that a number of contemporary 
titans of traditional jazz (San Francisco 
delegation) provide living proof and 
verbal testimony to the merit of the imi- 
tation-as-a-step-to-originality process. 


EXAMPLES 

Turk Murphy, Bob Helm, Bob Scobey 
and Burt Bales are four good examples 
of this. All freely acknowledge the 
extent to which their styles were 
influentially shaped in the early stages, 
but all have developed fresh, original, 
personal styles of their own. Helm and 
Scobey, far from being shadows of Dodds 
and Armstrong, are brilliant on their 
own merits, and Bales has synthesized 
an inimitable way of playing from years 
of appreciating Jelly Roll, Fats Waller 
and the late Buster Wilson. 

Murphy, who makes no bones about 
the impact on his own playing of Roy 
Palmer and Kid Ory, today probably 
has more imitators of his own than 
Palmer and Ory combined, a revealing 
testimony to his originality. About 
imitating, Turk says: “Everyone begins 
that way, and it is nothing to be ashamed 
of. It is time to start worrying when 
you either can’t, or don’t want to play 
anything beyond an imitation of some- 
one else”. 

COMPARISON 

Many young musicians here, as in 
England, are trying hard nor to identify 
themselves with any one “sound”, 
because they find too much in too many 
different places to limit their allegiance 
to one group. The very act of comparing, 
they have necessarily made criticisms and 
judgement of even the greatest “names” 
in traditional jazz, although not always 
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coming out with the same answers. 

I can only give a consensus of opinion 
which I have gathered from those with 
whom I have been in closest association, 
emphasizing as I do so that it is highly 
fragmentary and does not pretend to 
have large-scale significance. 

For example, there has probably been 
no more hotly-contested nor ridiculous- 
ly dogmatic controversy that between 
the supporters of so-called ‘‘two-beat” 
and “four-beat”’. This can be exempli- 
fied best by the Lu Watters band, 
whose bass drum and tuba came down 
resoundingly on only the first and third 
beats of each measure, and by the George 
Lewis group, whose corresponding 
instruments pulverize equally all four 
beats. 

‘LOOSE FOUR” 

Without deliberately trying to sit on 
the fence, our group rejects both 
extremes in favor of what might be 
called a “loose four’, since it requires a 
walking string bass sound rather than 
the sometimes topheavy one-three sound 
characteristic of much San Francisco 
jazz. Neither the banjo nor bass will 
play the unaccented four of their 
counterparts in the Lewis band, how- 
ever, aiming at the more flexible accents 
of a St. Cyr or a Lindsay. 

Opinion is rather decisively weighted 
in favor of placing a heavier emphasis 
upon dynamics that the Watters band 
did. Those of us who heard Kid Ory’s 
band at its peak in the mid-40’s, with 
Wilson, Mitt Carey and Bud Scott, 
consider its greatest forte to have been 
its ability to project a soft, yet hot and 
irresistibly swingy sound. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 

Ideally, then, for most of us, it is 
ensemble playing which challenges and 
holds our interest. Ensemble playing in 
which each instrument strives to com- 
plement harmonically and rhythmically 
all its fellows. We aim for dynamics, 
used tastefully. We aim for accurate 
tempos, arrived at by experimenting 
with varying ones. We aim, it goes 
without saying, to produce a sound 
which appeals to dancers and listeners— 
and which is fun to produce. 

Our particular group has come to 
consider quite a few things helpful and 
some others essential to these aims. 
Within our technical and temporal 
limitations, we try to play as many 
tunes as we can do justiceto. We try to 
add as many unusual and worthwhile 
tunes as wecantoour book. We don’t 
reject automatically all “pop” tunes of 
the day, but have found that, for our 
purposes, few of them lend themselves 
overly well to jazz treatment or hold up 
well under repeated playings. Except- 
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THOSE 


by ALUN 


During the last twelve months, Cap- 
itol have issued a series of long playing 
records under the general title ““Classics 
in Jazz”. Not all are classics, some 
not even jazz but each LP has been 
worthy of a consideration more serious 
than that accorded by the majority of 
reviewers. 

Some of the albums have been dis- 
missed summarily and this, I think, 
exhibits our altered critical standards. 
Had these performances appeared even 
as late as 1950 they would have kept 
the jazz scribes busy for months, but 
their issue amidst a positive welter of 
new sounds has relegated them to the 
background. Yet the music is the same 
and is not, surely, invalidated by more 
recent events. 


SAX STYLISTS 

The Capitol album which seems to 
have suffered worst in the hands of the 
musical critics is LC.6582 “Sax Stylists”. 
With one exception the tracks were 
recorded during the 1944 to 1946 period 
and fall into the no man’s land where 
angels fear to tread. | Nowadays things 
must be either very new or very old. 
The “Sax Stylists” LP comprises seven 
excellent and interesting tracks and one 
which is in poor musical taste. Dis- 
missing the latter first will clear the air, 
so let me say immediately that Vido 
Musso has long been my un-favourite 
tenor saxist, yet, despite this personal 
bias, I feel that I am not alone in look- 
ing on his ‘Come Back To Sorrento” 
with Kenton’s 1946 band as_ three 
minutes of uncouth vulgarity. 


A RESPONSIBLE FACTOR 

The remaining seven tracks are, by 
comparison, the essence of good taste 
and throughout each performance runs 
a thread of logical continuity which is 
hard to pin down at one hearing. Re- 
ference to the personnels (conveniently 
printed in full on the envelope) reveals 
the presence of a guitar in six of the 
seven rhythm sections and I believe 
this to be the responsible factor. Recent 
economies in the band business have 
resulted in the virtual abandonment of 
the guitar as an instrument for medium 
or big band work, and it is therefore all 
the more pleasing to remember the 
telling effect of the additional rhythmic 
and chordal strings. 

Each side of the LP commences with 
a performance by a well established sax 
star. Coleman Hawkins takes us into 
“What is There To Say ?” aided by a 
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dream of a rhythm section. How the 
Hawk manages to keep that big, round 
and fat vibrato under control in his 
slow ballad performances always has 
been one of the mysteries of this superb 
solo artist. What is there to say about 
Hawkins that has not already been said ? 
The guitarist who plays so well both 
rhythmically and in his solo here is 
Allan Reuss whose work brings occas- 
ional vivid recollections of the intricate 
fretwork that marked Dick McDon- 
nough’s artistry. 


GEORGE AULD 

Benny Carter (on alto) and his big 
band open the second side with an 
excellent interpretation of Duke’s lovely 
“Prelude To A Kiss”. This is the sort 
of tune which might well have been 
written just for Benny and he sweeps 
through with a plaintiveness that is 
emotionally moving. The first middle 
eight is taken solo by a broad toned 
trumpeter who is almost certainly 
Leonard Graham. In later years, Gra- 
ham embraced Mohammedism and 
became Idrees Suleiman and also seems 
to have overcome the pitching difficult- 
ies apparent here. 


Frankie Trumbauer leading a Dixie- 
land (for want of a better word) group 
in 1944 is recorded playing a jumping 
“China Boy”. His piping alto still has 
the swing it had when Bix was alive. 
Nearly everyone else takes a solo too, 
with some polished Bill Stegmeyer 
clarinet, extremely effective muted trom- 
bone from Jack Lacey, a dexterous if not 
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SAXOPHONES 


entirely imaginative solo by pianist 
Dave Bowman and some incredibly 
loud and thumping bass work by 
Trigger Alpert and Bob Haggart in 
unison solo. 


LES ROBINSON 

Altoist Les Robinson has played on 
many an Artie Shaw session as well as 
working with Goodman and other 
really big names. On this LP he is 
featured in a performance with a studio 
group led by tenorist Dave Matthews 
(who also solos towards the end). 
“Sepia Panorama” is an extremely 
attractive melody more or less in the 
Ducal vein with Robinson playing more 
or less in the Hodges manner. Years of 
playing lead in large sax sections has 
reduced his tone to rather thin limits as 
opposed to the broad confidence of a 
soloist, but for pure technique his play- 
ing has everything. The arrangement of 
this delightful tune (composed by 
Matthews) is excellent with well played 
section work and a lazily swinging beat 
layed down by Nick Fatool. 

Eddie Miller fronts a big band for 
“The Hour Of Parting” which is a show- 
case for his big, round toned tenor, for 
so long a feature of West Coast Dix'e- 
land and studio band work. After 
hearing a¥plethora of Getz inspired 
saxists I could listen to Eddie’s playing 
all night. 


MURRAY McEACHERN 

Murray McEachern is most well- 
known asa brassman but here he plays 
biting alto on Ellington’s “Someone”. 
The accompanying small group names 
are, | confess, new to me but their per- 
formance is well in keeping with the 
leaders surprisingly good reed work. He 
plays in a style which is between Hodges 
and Bechet. This sound should not be too 
difficult for the reader to conjure up 
when it is remembered that Sidney 
sat in with the Duke for a week in 1931 
to acquaint Rabbit with his soprano 
technique. The trumpeter, Frank Wil- 
ey, plays exciting growl trumpet with 
almost Cootie-like attack. 


continued on page 14 
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MUSICIANSHIP IS NOT ENOUGH 
continued from page 12 


ions to this rule we always watch for. 

We continually try to overcome our 
technical limitations and the threat of 
getting into ruts regarding keys, tempos 
and routines. The latter are flexible but 
provide enough discipline to keep the 
band sharp and interesting to listen to. 

We try to always secure and utilize 
proper chord progressions and leads for 
various tunes in order to retain their 
character. 

In rehearsing, and on jobs, we try to 
maintain a balance between practising 
new and unfamiliargtunes and keeping 
up the circulation of established favour- 
ites. (Try on-the-spot key changes to 
brighten up old tunes which are getting 
stale). 

THE AMERICAN METHOD 

All this may cast some light on how 
some young American musicians are 
attempting to continue “onward and 
upward” with traditional jazz. Much 
or most of it may be familiar to our 
cousin tyros in Great Britain, and 
certainly, it has received only a cursory 
going-over here. The degree to which 
musicians want to see their music 
“progress” and the emphasis which 
must be placed on studying and 
practising rhythm in jazz are only 
a couple of the topics hinted at 
here which I would like to treat, or see 
treated, in detailed fashion. 

The tag on this effort is a quotation 
from a Record Changer magazine 
review by Martin Williams which we 
thought tied things together rather well. 
“Musicianship alone is not enough. 
Disciplined integration of parts alone 

is not enough. 
A feel for the specific idiom of jazz alone 
is not enough, 
The ability to make good rhythm alone 
is not enough, 


CAPITOL’S SAXOPHONES 
continued from page 13 
GEORGIE AULD 
Finally to the most modern track 
“Fly Fly Fly” with Georgie Auld on 


tenor. This was cut at a time when 
Georgie was leading one of the 
best bands of his career, a band with a 
forward looking musical policy and 
Gerry Mulligan arrangements in its 
Book. In fact, this session (March 

1949) occurred between the recording 
of “They Didn’t Believe Me” and 
“Nashooma” by Auld on Vogue. 

On this recording he is teamed with 
some of Capitol’s house-men (Dave 
Cavanaugh, Gerald Wiggins, Lee Young 
etc.) to back vocalist Big Sis Andrews. 
She sings just one of the 12 bar choruses 
that make up the riffy “Fly”, the 
remainder are chase choruses by Auld, 
(playing well), trumpeter Geechie Smith, 
Wiggins and Cavanaugh. As superior 
jump music this is at the top of its class. 

All in all (and including the Musso 
epic) this LP fills an important musical 
gap in recorded jazz history, and | 
congratulate Capitol for their enterprise. 
At the time of writing their latest LP 
list includes a very desirable looking 
issue coupling the remaining Hawkins 
titles with the four titles Sonny Greer 
cut for the label in 1945. It is reassur- 
ing to know that there is a market for 
jazz of the middle forties. 


Imagination and taste alone are not 
enough. 

The ability to make music swing alone 
is not enough. 

Relaxation and freedom alone are not 
enough, 

But these things all together may bring 
us to the beginning of it. 

The theory that good jazz is necessarily 
brought about by musical ignorance 
does not get us very far”. 


BLIND LEMON DISCOGRAPHY 
continued from page 15 


Riv. RLPI014, LoE AL3508, Para 12899 
Southern Woman Blues (15667; 1724) 
Riv. RLP 1014, LoE AL3508, (1581-1624) 
Para 12899 
That Crawlin’ Baby Blues Para 12880 
The Cheaters Spell (15674; i816) 
Para 12933 
Pneumonia Blues (15689 ; 1623 Para 12880 


Cat Man Para 12921 
Fence Breakin’ Yellin’ do. 
Stop Your Rambling Para 12923 
Sunshine do. 
Bootin’ Me “Bout Para 12946 
Empty House Blues do. 


OBSERVATIONS AND REMARKS 
ON THE ABOVE 
Ron Davies has quite a number of 
points to make concerning the above 
revisions, and I quote him in full; 
“The discography now falls into shape, 
into recognisable periods. These are : 
(1) Early period, solos, Chicago, March 
-October 1926—Paramount. 

(2) Okeh Session. 

(3) Period with George Perkins, piano 
and “novelty” etc. Paramount. 

(4) Late 1927. Paramount. 

(5) Feb-Sept. 1928. Paramount. 

(6) Early 1929. Paramount. 

(7) Late 1929. At Richmond, Indiana. 
Gennett/Paramount. 

It will be noticed also that period five 
occurs after a four month gap, and that 
the repertoire suddenly contains “Lone- 
some House”, “Lectric Chair’, *Pri- 
son Cell”, “Cannon Ball Moan”, 
“Penitentiary Blues”. Could it be. . ?? 
Furthermore, it seems that Lemon laid 
off recording every winter. Possibly 
migrated southwards to warmer climes. 

It is also possible that Paramount 
issued “Pneumonia Blues’ because it 
was his last recording, and that the 
other six titles were recorded before 
15689.” 

There for the moment the case rests. 
Has anyone anything to add to Ron’s 
brilliant summing up ? 
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One of the greatest problems that 
confronts the would-be discographer, 
is when to give to the jazz public the 
information he has compiled. The more 
obscure the label (or artist) on which 
he has been working, the harder the 
decision is to make; for it is next to 
impossible to expect 100°,, completeness 
when dealing with early jazz. Infermation 
has a way of hiding when the researcher 
commences work. 

DAVIES & WYLER 

A case in point was the Blind Lemon 
Jefferson discography—printed some 
months ago. This was the result of 
many years of research, and I felt that 
the information as supplied by Messrs 
Ron Davies and Michael Wyler was 
about the last word on the subject. It 
would be most unlikely, I reasoned, that 
after all these years, anything fresh 
would turn up. How wrong I was! 

Within a few days of publication, there 
arrived a huge envelope from Ron 
Davies....in the light of further in- 
vestigation he and Wyler had been able 
to carry Blind Lemon’s recording 
career many steps further. Something 
like date and session order was now 
possible. New and interesting theories 
could be brought forward. At last the 
true picture was emerging. So much 
that is new has now appeared that | 
feel justified in reprinting the whole 
Jefferson discography. Once again I 
acknowledge my grateful thanks to 
Davis and Wyler for their great help. 
What follows is more their brain child 
than’mine, and I am also printing Ron’s 
notes and comments. Readers are 
invited to write to this column on the 
subject. Remember every scrap of 
data helps to make the Jefferson story 
more complete. 


BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON DISCO- 
GRAPHY. 
(Revised version) 
Blind Lemon Jefferson (vo. & gtr.) 
Chicago, March 1926. 
Got the Blues (2471, 1053) = Para 12354 
Long Lonesome Blues (2472,1054) 
Para 12354 
Dry Southern Blues (2474-1) Para 12347 
Booster Blues (2475-1) Para 12347 
May, 1926. 
Black Horse Blues (2543-1) ~ Para 12367 
Corina Blues (2544-2) Para 12367 


A NEW DISCOGRAPHY 


by Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


June, 1926. 
Chock House Blues (2558-2) 
Para 14022, JC103, Para 12373 
Jack O° Diamond Blues (2557-2) do. 
Riv. RLPI0OI4, LoE AL3508 
August, 1926. 
Beggin’ Back (3016-4: 361) Para 12394 
Old Rounder’s Blues (3018-1; 360) do. 


Sept. 1926. 
Stocking Feet Blues (3066-1; 382) 
Para 12407 


That Black Snake Moan (3067-2; 381) 
Riv. RLP1014, LoE AL3508, Para 12407 
Wartime Blues (3070; 422-1) Para 12425 
Shuckin’ Sugar Blues (3077-2; 498) 
Riv. RLP 1014, LoE AL3508, JC91, 
TeE R46, Para 12454 
October, 1926. 
Booger Rooger Blues (3088-2; 423-2) 
Para 12425 
Rabbit Foot Blues (3089-1; 497) 
JC L91, TeE R46. Para 12454 
Bad Luck Blues (3090-2-461) 
Para 12443 


Broke and Hungry Blues ( ; 462-1) 
Riv. RLP1014, LoE AL3508, 
Para 12443 
March, 1927. 
Black Snake Moan (80523B) 
JCI 511, OK 8455 


Match Box Blues (80524B) do. 
*Stillery Blues (80525) Reject 
Woman's Labor Man (80526) Reject 
My Easy Rider (80527) Reject 
Elder Green’s In Town (80528) — Reject 
English Stop Time (80529) Reject 
Labouring Man Away From Home 

(80536) Reject 


March, 1927. 
Tap Dancing with vocal interpolations. 
Hot Dogs (4378-3; 683) Para 12493 
April 1927. Acc. George Perkins, p. 
(except 4514). 
Easy Rider Blues (4423-2; 563) 
Para 12474 
Match Box Blues (4424-2; 562) do. 
Rising High Water Blues (4491-5; 654) 
Para 12487 
May, 1927. 
Weary Dog Blues (4514; 684) 
TeE R38, Para 12493 
Right Of Way Blues (4515-2; 793) 
Para 12510 
June, 1927. 
Teddy Bear Blues (4567-2; 655) 
Para 12487 
Black Snake Dream Blues (4577-2; 792) 
Para 12510 
September, 1927. 
Struck Sorrow Blues (20039) Para 12541 


Rambler Blues (20040) do. 
Chinch Bug Blues Para 12551 
Deceitful Brown Skin Blues do. 


October, 1927. 
One Dime Blues (20075-2) 
TeE R54, Para 12578 
Gone Dead On You Blues (20070-2) do. 
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February, 192%. 
Lonesome House Blucs 
Riv. RLP 1014, LoE Al 3508, Para 12593 
Sunshine Special do. 
*Lectric Chair Blues (20364-2) Para 12608 
See That Mv Grave Is Kept Clean 
(20374-1) do. 
Lemon’s Worried Blues Para 12622 
Mean Jumper Blues (20380-2) Paral263! 
Balky Mule Blues (20381-3) 
Riv. RLP 1014, LoE AL3508, Para 12631 
Prison Cell Blues (20388-2) Para 12622 
Change My Luck (20387-2) 
TeE R38, Para 12639 
-Lemon’s Cannon Ball Man saccaaaiee 
O. 
-Low Down Mojo Blues (20402) 
Para 12650 
Piney Wood’s Money Mama ene 
oO. 
Long Lastin’ Lovin’ Para 12666 
Blind Lemon’s Penitentiary Blues 
Para 12666 
Note:—Titles marked thus - ; These were 
issued as a special record with a yellow and 
white label with photograph of Lemon at 
top centre. It is captioned “Blind Lemon 
Jefferson's Birthday Record” 20402 was 
remade with new matrix number 20636-1. 
May, 1928. 
How Long, How Long Blues (20544) 
Para 12685 
July, 1928. 
Competition Bed Blues (20749) 
Para 12728 
Sad News Blues (20772) do. 
September, 1928. 
Lock Step Blues (20813) 
TeE R39, E-Disc R2, Para 12679 
Hangman’s Blues (20816) do. 
Christmas Eve Blues (20818-2) 
Para 12692 


Happy New Year Blues (20819-2) ? 
oO. 
Maltese Cat Blues (20820) Para 12712 
D.B. Blues (20821) do. 
February, 1929. 
Dynamite Blues (21096-1) Para 12739 
Eagle Eyed Mama (21095-3) do. 
Disgusted Blues (2111-2) Para 12933 
April, 1929. 
Tin Cup Blues (21198-1) Para 12756 
That Black Snake Moan No. 2. 


(21202-1) do. 
Oil Well Blues Para 12771 
Saturday Night Spender B ues do. 
Peach Orchard Mama Para 12801 
Bad Night Blues do. 
Bakershop Blues Para 12852 
Long Distance Moan do. 


Richmond Indiana (Gennett Studios) 
October, 1929. 
Bed Spring Blues (15664;(P) 1584) 
Para 12872 
Yo Yo Blues (15665; 1585) do. 
Mosquito Moan (15666; 1725) 


continued on page 14 
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MAKING LONG 


Class 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG WITH KING OLIVER 
Chimes blues; Froggie Moore: Just gone: 
Canal Street blues; Dipper Mouth blues; Weather bird rag; 
Mandy Lee blues; Snake rag 


KING OLIVER'S CREOLE JAZZ BAND: JOE OLIVER, LOUIS ARMSTRONG (Cornets). 


HONO) ¥ DUTRAY (Tmb.), JOHNNY DopDs (Clar.), LIL HARDIN (Pno.), 
BILL JOHNSON (Gtr.), BABY DODDs (Drs. ) 


Recorded Richmond, Indiana, March 31 & April 7, 1923, 
according to the recording ledger 


AL 3504 


ROY PALMER & THE STATE STREET RAMBLERS 
I want to be your lovin’ man; Sic em Tige; 
South African blues; Tiger moan; Careless love 


ROY PALMER (Tmb.), JIMMY BLYTHE (Pno.). unknown Banjo, probably 


JIMMY BERTRAND (Washboard), ALFRED BELL (Kazoo), 
DARNELL HOWARD (Clar. and Alto.); 


vocal on Careless love: ED HUDSON 
Recorded Richmond, Indiana, March 13, 1931 


Georgia grind; Kentucky blues; Barrel house stomp 
Personnel as above except that FRANK MELROSE (Pno.) 
replaces Jimmy Blythe 


Recorded Richmond, Indiana, March 13, 1931 
AL 3518 


JELLY ROLL MO 
JELLY ROLL 
ROY PALMER (Tmb.), WILSON mi 
MORTON (Pno.), JASPER pi 
Recordgel C 
High Speiet 
JELLY ROLL MORTON’S KINGS 


ROY PALMER (Tmb.), 
JELLY 
Recorded Chit 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’S 


PUNCH MILLER, S. 

three unk 

JELLY ROLL MORTON (F@> 
Recorded 

King Pore 

JELLY ROLL MORTON (Pay 


Recorde 


JELLY 


unknown 


33) r.p.m. LONG 
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_ Hallelujah, I’ny a bum; She’ll be comin’ round the 
= unknown Cornet, 
Clar. or Alto), JELLY ROLL mountain; Frankie and Johnny; Hand me down my walking cane; 
cks), unknown Clar. or Alto Swing low, sweet chariot; Deep river; Did my Lord 
_ 1923 deliver Daniel; Go down, Moses 4 
iet ish @ail blues Recorded 1938 
AZZ: LEE COLLINS (Cornet), AL 3521 
= (@ar.), ALEX POOLE (Alto), 3 
roy (Pro. 
1924 JELLY ROLL MORTON PIANO SOLOS 
Le Grandpa’s spell (Sept. 1924); Stratford huntch (Sept. 1924); a 
oe BOWLING and possibly King Porter (Sept. 1924); Midnight mama (Oct. 1926); Dead man blues 
unknown Tmb., (Oct. 1926); Tin roof blues (Date unknown) 
= @ CLAY JEFFERSON (Drs.) Transcribed from piano rolls a 
Feb. 16, 1926 Nos. 1-3 made in Cincinnati, Nos. 4-5 in Chicago or New York 2 
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ING RECORDS 


I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


— 


RAYMOND HORRICKS :: GERALD LASCELLES :: ALUN MORGAN 


JAZZ 


78 R.P.M. 


GENE AMMONS BAND 
‘**Chabootie’’ / *‘Blue and sentimental” 
(Esquire 10-358) 

The first side, a 12 bar, was recorded 
in April 1950 by the band co-led by 
Sonny Stitt and Ammons. It is a jump- 
ing Jummy Mundy presentation which 
might easily become another “Seven 
Eleven” for the fans. Solos come from 
Stitt (baritone), and Ammons (tenor). 
Drummer Art Blakey kicks the whole 
thing along in his usual breath-taking 
manner while Benny Green plays 
trombone (but not so’s you'd notice!). 

The veverse, from a January 1951 
session, is all Ammons plus rhythm with 
the trumpet, trombone and_ baritone 
coming in to play the final chord. 
Gene plays very well on this one. with 
plenty of warm feeling. His cadenza 
coda makes me wonder if this is ‘long 
coda” month after playing the Scott 
coupling. A.M. 
THE KENNY BAKER QUARTET 
Stompin’ at the Savoy / Thats My desire 

(Parlophone R3834) 

Two more effective performances from 
Kenny, supported by rhythm section. 
The Edgar Sampson standard on the 
first side is not particularly suited to 
this type of interpretation, but Kenny 
manages to retain one’s interest with 
his musicianly and tasteful solo work, 
while Stan Tracy plays a neat and in- 
ventive piano. 

The reverse, a showcase for Kenny’s 
trumpet playing, is vaguely reminiscent 
of Bunny Berigan—the performance 
being modelled along the lines of the 
famous “I Can’t Get Started”. Though 
it is inclined to be pretentious, it is 
impossible to deny the technical skill 
displayed. iy 
HARRY BENCE ORCHESTRA 
“Flamingo / Birth of the Blues”’ 

(Melodise 1279} 

“| may be wrong / Apropos’”’ 
(Melodise 1281) 
“Solfeggio Buckets and Spades”’ 
(Melodise 1283) 


Quite a selection of material by the 
Bence group; varying from some purely 
commercial standard tunes to Shorty 
Rogers’ “Apropos”. The records are 
not without enthusiasm but beyond this 
point my praise must end. The arrange- 
ments and the instrumental leads lack 
force while the ideas are not very 
original. “Flamingo” makes very 
unpleasant listening and like the rest it 
fails to arouse any great interest. The 
best score is “Apropos” and even here 
I missed the excitement of Shorty’s 
own fine version on Capitol. R.H. 


EARL BASTIC AND ORCHESTRA 
Deep Purple / Smoke Rings 
(Parlophone R3838) 
Two more alto solos from ‘buzzy’ 
Bostic. The up tempo “Deep Purple” 
has swing and ideas, but I got a little 
tired of the unimaginative off beat by 
the drummer. 
The reverse is more or less a straight 
statement of the melody and becomes 
rather boring after a playing or two. 


JUNE CHRISTY 
Whee Baby / Not I. 
(Capitol CL14059) 

Great Scott /A Mile Down the Highway 
(Capitol CL14079) 
Presumably this unusual spate of June 
Christy was prompted by her proposed 

variety appearance over here. 

June has both personality and the 
ability to put over a song with a style 
that puts her head and shoulders above 
most of her contemporaries. Though 
the material on all four of these leaves 
much to be desired, both she and the 
fine modern accompaniments, do much 
to offset this. On all but ““A Mile Down 
The Highway” on which she is accom- 
panied by Shorty Rogers and his orches- 
tra, June is backed by a group of 
fugitives from the Kenton band con- 
ducted by arranger Pete Rugolo. 

Both records follow the formula of 
coupling a jump number with a ballad. 
“Great Scott’ and ‘Whee Baby” 
receive good, bouncing modern type 
swing performances, and it is a pity 
that the numbers themselves are so 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED 
BY 


:: PETER TANNER :: SINCLAIR TRAILL 


TITO BURNS & HIS SEXTET 
‘Skin Deep’? Parts 1 & 2 
(Esquire 10-356) 
“Riff Concoction’’ / ‘*Midnight Sun’’ 
(Esquire 10-359) 

Welcome back to Tito, with a neat, 
jazz minded little group. The first 
coupling is a frank copy of the Duke’s 
version (complete with encouraging 
shouts and hand-claps). The percuss- 
ionist is Dougie Cooper and the en- 
semble achieves a very full sound. The 
drumming is either good or bad accor- 
ding to one’s taste. 

“Midnight Sun” is the old Hampton 
tune which was too good to die and 
appears to be getting a revival. Altoist 
Don Savage and trumpeter Arny 
Tweed are heard to advantage, but 
pianist Johnny Weed suffers with a 
“dead” piano. 

“Riff Concoction” (by “E. Squire’’) is 
the best of the three. It is a themeless 
12 bar with tearaway solos by all but 
bassist Stan Wasser. It builds up to the 
“Flying Home” riff to which is sub- 
sequently added the theme of “The 
Champ.” A.M. 


THE COMMANDERS 
Make Love to Me / Kentucky Boogie 
(Brunswick 05279) 

Two well arranged sides by American 
Decca’s house band which are well 
up to the standard set by their prev- 
ious issues. 

The first side turns out to be “Tin 
Roof Blues” under a most unlikely 
title. The composer credit reads, 
“Stitzel, Melrose, Mares, Pollack, 
Rappolo, Brunies, Nervas and Cope- 
lands’—For a moment I almost be- 
lieved this to be the personnel! The 
Commanders give the famous old tune 
a modern swing arrangement and, 
though this performance bears no re- 
lation whatsoever to the original con- 
ception of how it should be played, the 
band does well by this new and some- 
what bastardised version. 

The reverse is much better and once 
again the band shows that it can play 
with a driving beat. Other than an 
effective piano solo, it’s ensemble and 
section work all through, played with 
typical American big band precision. 

P.T. 
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JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
ORCHESTRA 


My Buddy / The Jerky Thing 
(Parlophone R3836) 
It’s The Talk Of The Town / The Slider 
(Parlophone R3820) 


JOHNNY DANWKORTH 
ORCHESTRA 
Do-Be-Doop / Runnin’ Wild 
(Parlophone R3850) 


Johnny Dankworth has been acclaimed 

as “the musician of the year” in a 
recent poll, and justifiably so for 
Johnny’s own musicianship and_ the 
quality of his orchestra’s performances 
are certainly a credit to British jazz. 

The first coupling is excellent. Johnny’s 
arrangement of “My Buddy” is most 
successful and the band swing with an 
easy and relaxed beat from start to 
finish. The front line has plenty of 
attack and there is some good solo 
work from Rex Morris on tenor and 
from Eddie Blair on trumpet. The 
rhythm section, thanks mainly to Alan 
Ganley’s solid drumming, lay down a 
beat seldom heard in a British band. 
The Dankworth original on the back is 
played with skill and precision, though 
it lacks the brilliance of the first side. 
The second coupling is from an earlier 
session and gives one a good chance to 
hear Johnny on alto, “The Slider” is 
a derivative riff on the blues pattern and 
the performance is not quite so success- 
ful. 

Milt Buckner’s ‘“Do-Be-Doop” is 
played by the Seven and dates back to 
the summer of 1953. The band sound 
relaxed and play this simple riff tune 
with enthusiasm and excellent taste, 
spotting good solo work from Eddie 
Blair on trumpet and Eddie Harvey on 
trombone. 


The reverse features the full orchestra 
again in an impeccably played per- 
formance at breakneck tempo of the 
old standard “Runnin? Wild”. Johnny 
plays some wonderful alto on this side 
and Keith Christie does well with a 
highly technical solo. This band have 
only recently been formed but they 
already play in a highly competent and 
disciplined manner. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
Somebody Bad Stole De Wedding Bell / 
Melancholy Me. 
(Brunswick 0527!) 

I have heard Ella sing better, although 
both of these have good entertainment 
value. The calypso has been recorded by 
all and sundry and as far as sales go is 
sure to ring the bell (pardon), but with 


the help of the fine accompaniment 
from Sy Oliver this is the best version 
yet. The reverse is more like the Ella 
we look for; here again she receives 


fine support from Mr. Oliver. 
Sr, 


KENNY GRAHAM’S 
AFRO-CUBISTS 
‘*Beguine’’ / ‘‘Bongo Chant”’ 
(Esquire 10-357) 

Here are two more movements from 
the “Caribbean Suite” and very nice 
too. The first title is a iong guitar solo 
by Roy Plummer lacking nothing in 
melodic beauty. The reverse uses a 
vocal chant for part of its theme and is 
a most effective number. According to 
my information, “Bongo” is not the 
same master as that used on the LP 
but any differences would appear too 
slight{to discern. 


JOE HARRIOT 


JOE HARRIOT QUARTET 
Cherokee / Out Of Nowhere 
(Melodise 1278) 

Joe Harriot is a coloured alto player 
whose work has been attracting a lot 
of favourable attention round the clubs 
in the last two or three years. He has 
good ideas, plays with a pleasant, full 

tone, and doesn’t try to be too clever. 

On this record he is most ably suppor- 
ted by Dill Jones at the piano, Jack 
Fallon on bass and Phil Seaman, from 
the Jack Parnell orchestra, on drums. 
The Ray Noble tune on the first side 
is played in a nice lilting style. Joe him- 
self plays with taste and musicianship: 
there is an excellent piano passage from 
Dill; and the rhythm section lay down 
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a good beat without ever becoming 
intrusive. | understand that the recor- 
dings were made with one mike with 
the boys grouped together naturally 
round the piano. It seems to have paid 
off handsomely and adds cohesion to 
the sound. The reverse, which is a 
faster than usual interpretation of 
this old pop song, is set to what 
amounts to a Latin-American beat. 
Once again Joe reveals himself a 
skilled performer, and Dill provides a 
most sympathetic accompaniment. 

Pa. 


JOHN LEE HOOKER 
Need Somebody / Too Much Boogie 
(London HL8037) 

Two originals by Hooker, sung to the 
accompaniment of his own very good 
guitar playing, plus tenor and rhythm. 

‘Need Somebody” is?good R & B, 
complete with honking tenor and plenty 
of solid rhythm. Hooker’s voice has a 
resounding quality which I find most 
attractive. The backing is a certain bet 
for any party. Hooker recites the 
“history” of boogie with all its perils— 
amusing and entertaining, if somewhat 
repetitive musically. S.T. 


JOHNNY LYNE & ORCHESTRA 
Lullaby of Birdland / Nizht And Day 
(Parlophone F2532) 

This band, who won this year’s 
Melody Maker Dance Band competition 
have a good full sound and play well 
together. Good solos in the modern 
idiom come from trombone, tenor, and 

piano on both sides. 

On the debit side is the cxtremely 
unimaginative drumming, and a very 
badly toned clarinet chorus on “Night 
and Day”. S.T. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND 
Joshua Fit De Battle of Jericho / Just 
Once for all Time. 
(Parlophpne R3857) 

Another good coupling from Humph. 
Both sides have an original approach, 
plus that authority and teamwork which 
can only come from a group whose 
members are thoroughly conversant 
with one another’s capabilities. 

The old spiritual is taken at a good, 
swinging tempo and, after a pleasant 
solo from Wally Fawkes, Humph 
himself plays some excellent muted 
trumpet leading into relaxed and taste- 
ful alto solo from Bruce Turner. 
Humph’s Armstrong-like coda to this 
side is neat and competent. 

The reverse is a tune which I haven’t 
heard for many years. It came, if 
I’m not mistaken from an old German 
Ufa film called “The Congress Dances” 
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which starred Henry Garat and Lilian 
Harvey. Anyway, ‘Humph has. trans- 
formed it fine vehicle for the 
band in much the same manner as Louis 
treated during the late 
twenties and thirties. Bruce Turner ts 
in great form on this side, while Humph 
himself swings the band with a sure 
drive which giv es the whole performance 


mio a 


pop tunes 


great swing. 

“Both sides have a carefree and joyous 
atmosphere about them. The band 
sounds relaxed, and, to these ears, both 
performances are the very essence of 
good and listenable jazz. Pt. 


MELODY MAKER ALL STARS 
“For Voters Only” ‘Gallop 
{Esquire 10-353) 

Once again a gathering of soloists has 
achieved the near-impossible by pro- 
ducing the cohesive overall sound of a 
regular group. 

The first issue of the Poll-winners 
session couples take two of “Voters” 
(a 12 bar composition) with take three 
of “Poll” (based on “Sweet Georgia 
Brown”), both composed and arranged 
by Johnny Dankworth. Everyone has at 
least one solo spot and extra special 
mention should be made of those by 
Heath-men Hawksworth (bass) and 
Lusher (trombone), and Scoti-man 
Feldman (vibes). 

The second side has the more melodic 
theme, played in a_ loose, relaxed 
manner by an attractively voiced ensem- 
ble. Tito Burns is added for this title 
and acquits himself well. A.M. 


BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S 
BOBCATS 

Who’s Sorry Now Creole Lullabye 
(Esquire 10-360) 

This is much better than last months 
offering by the same band. The record- 
ing has been improved, although the 
pianist suffers again on “Who's Sorry”, 
and the band sounds much more alive. 
Mickleburgh’s {trumpet on the first 
side is wilder than Will Bill but lacking 
that gentleman’s control, but his tone 
is big and he doesn’t lack attack. Colin 
Thompson’s clarinet still) sounds  in- 
decisive in his solo passages—he seems 
to have lost confidence in himself. 

The backing is a pleasant tune by the 
leader. It is good to hear original 
material and the whole band sound 
more at home with this slow mood 
music. 
PAT MORRISSEY 

Toys Lover Man. 
(Brunswick 05278} 

1 must admit that I have never heard 
of Miss Morrissey, but if this is a sample 


I bet we hear a lot 


of what she can do, 


more of her. She sounds like a cross 
between Billie Holiday and Sarah 
Vaughan vith an added sultriness 
which is almost disturbing. “Toys” is 
not a very strong number but she sings 
it in great styie—the excellent accom- 


paniment by Sy Oliver includes some 
good solo trumpet. 

On “Lover Man” that old unmention- 
able raises its ugly head, but the girl 
can sing, and once again the Sy Oliver 
background is just right. HF 


THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
Carioca Funny Valentine. 
(Vogue V2159) 

Loverman Sextet 
(Vogue V2165) 

These four with Lee Konitz 
added for the second coupling. have 
already been issued in volumes 2 and 3 
of Vogue's Mulligan LPs. They were 
recorded originally for the Pacific label 
in 1952. 


sides, 


For students of modern jazz ail these 

are intensely interesting and if the 
second coupling is the better, it is 
because Lee Konitz’ full, rounded tone 
on alto gives this group that added 
body and quality that the pianoless 
Quartet sides lack. 

However, both sides on the first 
coupling receive the sort of performan- 
ces one would expect from the Mulligan 
Quartet: imaginative free improvisation 
and wonderful rapport between  bari- 
tone and trumpet as Jerry and Chet 
extemporise on the chord sequences of 
these two standards. Chet’s 
sensitive trumpet work on the second 
being particularly interesting. 


*“Loverman”™” is a showcase for Lee 
Konitz who can seldom have been 
recorded in better form—a_ really 


virtuoso performance in the modern 
manner. Mulligan’s “Sextet” receives 
a performance which simply bristles 
with ideas, and spots some more 
excellent alto from Lee. Both records 
recommended to all modern jazz music 
enthusiasts. 


STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
Sophisticated Lady Tenderly 
(Capitol CL14092) 

Duke Ellington’s moody piece of 
sophistry on the first side receives 
smooth and very musicianly treatment 
from the Kentos The feel- 
ing of the composition is well main- 
tained and the musicianship throughout 
impeccable. The opening statement 
of the theme is set by unison trombones 
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orchestra. 


followed by some pleasant guitar and 
sax section work, leading to solos by 
high register trumpet (Maynard Fer- 

guson) and alto saxophone. 

“Tenderly” is having a revival and 
this Kenton version is obviously aimed 
at pleasing a wide public. However, 
though commercially arranged, it will 
have interest for all who like Stan’s 
brand of modern music. 


KING OLIVER’S DIXIE 
SYNCOPATERS. 


I’m watching the Clock / Slow and Steady 
(Vocalion V1033) 


Excellent sides from Oliver’s 1928 
band. Both are played at slow tempo, 
and the beautiful ensembles are very 
indictative of just how Oliver could 
control a band. 


A trumpet solo on both sides—on the 
first open (Ed. Anderson ?), on “Slow 
and Steady”, muted. This is probably 
Louis Metcalf, but it is fairly certain 
neither solo is by Oliver. 

Good solo passages from J. C. Higgin- 
botham (trombone), and Omar Simeon 
(clarinet) are also featured on both sides 

Si. 


JACK PARNELL AND HIS MUSIC 
MAKERS. 
“The Creep / Route 66 ”’ 
(Parlophone MSP6066 & R3802) 
A fairly standard American close- 
harmony style backing to Jack’s own 
vocal chorus in “Route 66° is well 
supported by some slick orchestration. 
An over-long vocal by the Sapphires 
on the reverse side detracts from the 
instrumental possibilities of this number 
The team-work and potentiality for 
better things are in these sides, and I 
know Mr. Parnell can give it to us. 68 BA 
SID PHILLIPS BAND 
Basin Street Blues / Squeakin’ Shoes 
(HMV BD6165) 
Two more examples of commercial 
Dixieland from Sid Phillips and_ his 
boys. The old Spencer Williams classic 


disappoints. There’s a long vocal from 
a lady who sounds as though she 


would be much more at home with a 
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Tin-PanAlley ballad than the blues, and 
the few snatches of solo trombone are 
too derivative to be interesting. 

The reverse is a novelty number. 
The squeaking shoe gimmick fails to 
come off though, through being very 
under-recorded, and one has the feeling 
that it could have been so much better 
had a little more trouble been taken. 
A disappointing coupling not up to 
Sid’s usual standard. PY: 


PAULINE ROGERS 

Spinning the Blues / But Good 

(Columbia DB3456) 

I must confess that the name Pauline 
Rogers is new to me and these two sides 
have obviously been bought up for 
issue over here from some American 
small label. Miss Rogers, a young 
coloured girl, sings in that semi-commer- 
cial blues style that is popular with the 
juke box clients in America. Neither 
the material nor Miss Rogers’ voice is 
very original, and the best part of this 
record is the accompaniments which, 
under the direction of Bob Baron, are 
effective. The second side, with some 
nice guitar in the foreground is the 
better. 


ANNIE ROSS WITH THE TONY 
KINSEY TRIO 
‘‘That’s the beginning of the end / Alice 
(Annie) blue Gown.’’ 
(Esquire 10-354) 

Following on the issue of records by 
Miss Ross made both in America and 
Sweden comes this home-made coupling 
where she is supported by Kinsey, Dill 
Jones and Sammy Stokes. 

Neither title is in the original “Twist- 
ed” vein, both are fairly straight 
ballad readings. The first is the better 
of the two with some attractive shifting 
of accents in the lyric line to produce a 
lazily swinging effect. Both sides are 
performed excellently and I have only 
one further comment. For the next 
Ross/Esquire session might we add 
Tommy Whittle? Better still, of course, 
bring Wardell over (and keep him here!) 

A.M. 


THE RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 
**T Get A Kick Out of You’’ / ‘‘Humble 
Pie”’ 

(Esquire 10-361) 

Two more showcases from the ““Cym- 
balism” session. The first title features 
Scott playing well except for an elephan- 
tine coda and a Jacquet squeal. The 
reverse is even better with, naturally, 
Derek Humble’s alto to the fore. His 
almost Konitz-sounding work is re- 
freshing and he executes the half- 


tempoed section with ease. Like his 


leader, he closes with a long cadenza 
coda and a stratospheric last note. A.M. 


GEOFF TAYLOR’ SEXTET 
‘**Lady be Good’’ / ‘‘Wrap your Troubles 
in Dreams’’ 

(Esquire 10-355) 

These titles complete the previously 
issued ‘“‘Charmaine” date and are the 
same sort of thing. Taylor plays a big 
toned alto with plenty of drive and 
attack. Vibist Kenny Thome takes 
pleasing solos oneach side, and the rest 
of the group lays down a foot-tapping 
beat. If Geoff's Bostic-inspired work 
is attracting more people to jazz it 
would seem to be a move in the right 
direction. A.M. 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS 
WASHBOARD BAND 
P.D.Q. Blues / Cushion Foot Stomp 
(Vocalion V1034) 

Two typical Clarence Williams sides 
from 1927, with Ed Allen-cornet; 
Garvin Bushell-clarinet/alto; Floyd Cas- 

ey-washboard; and Williams-piano. 

Too much space on both tunes are 
taken up by some not very good singing 
by Eva Taylor, but the band have that 
gentle, relaxed swing, and Ed Allen 
proves he was a most underrated 
trumpet player. ST. 


(THE 
LONG-PLAYERS 


THE ART VAN DAMME 
QUINTETTE 

Cocktail Capers. 

(Capitol LC6622) 
| am most surprised to find that America 
who has always led the way energetically 
in setting the fashion for modernistic 
light music, should boost this group to 
a pinnacle which it really does not 
justify. Cocktail music is a term which I 
have taken to using in a disparaging 
sense, and I am forced to withdraw its 
application to one or two musicians and 
groups on whom I have employed the 
term, since the accompanying sleeve to 
this record assures me that this IS 
“Cocktail music” in its properly accept- 
ed form. It also hastens to assure me 
that it is intimate music, but I suspect 


this isa misprint for “‘insipid’’, especial- 
ly when the highly paid writer goes on 
to mention the values of the music as 
after-five pick-me-up”. . . .who-ever 
heard of anyone finishing work at five, 
particularly when the editor rings up 
thrice daily to know when he can have 


his reviews ? That reminds me, I’d 
better get on with the next twenty 
records. GL. 


CHET BAKER QUARTET 
(Vogue LDE045) 

Baker's wonderful trumpet work was 
first heard on the Gerry Mulligan 
LP’s (Vogue). Here he has been given 
the freedom of an eight track LP and 
two superb rhythm sections. Russ 
Freeman (piano) is aided by Carson 
Smith (bass) and Larry Bunker (drum) 
on four titles; by Bobbies Whitlock and 
Whitefon bass and drums respectively 
for the;remainder. 

Chet’s mellow toned horn is a pure 
joy to hear. He combines the magic of 
Miles Davis with the cheeky, swinging 
lines of Fats Navarro and out comes a 
sound best described as “Modern 
Bix”. 

He mixes four beautiful old tunes 
(“‘Isn’t it Romantic ?”/“Easy to Love’’/ 
“Imagination” and “This time the 
Dream’s on Me’) with three wholly 
delightful Freeman originals (“Maid in 
Mexico”’/*“*Batter Job”) and 
adds ‘“‘Winter Wonderland” which, on 
paper, is an unsuitable choice but on 
record emerges as quite the reverse. 

His slow-tempoed, trombone register 
“Imagination” with Smith’s bowed 
bass is the stand-out track, comparable 
with his previous “My Funny Valen- 
tine’ solo. 

If you have the Mulligan LP’s you 
must get this as well. Better get it if 
you’re Mulliganless too. A.M. 


CONNEE BOSWELL 

‘Singing the Blues’’ 

(Brunswick LA8644) 
The title tune is a delightful opening 
to this record of Connee Boswell’s best 
party pieces. She has the benefit of 
excellent accompaniment by the Lawson- 
Haggart Jazz Band on this one tune, 
and the rest are evenly divided between 
Bob Haggart’s studio group and Paul 
Nielson’s more prosaic orchestra. The 
lady from Louisiana has, for a 
number of years, been hovering round 
the top of the poll for America's 
‘Female Vocalists’, and I can well 
understand her popularity. Her voice 
is full and well controlled, and she has 
an infinitely flexible style, all of which 
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is a great asset when one has to put 
one’s voice over the air to millions 
of people with diverse interests. When 
it comes to jazz, | think Connee has 
caught up one or two rather tiresome 
tricks which would be better omitted 
from this record. These, however, are 
mere details compared with the overall 
effect, which proves her to be the great 
singer she is. 

Tunes are: “Singing the blues”, 
“You need some lovin’ *, “I’m gonna 
sit right down”, “The heebie jeebie 
Blues” and “ I gotta right to sing the 
blues”, “The right kind of man”, 


“Someday, sweetheart”, “Baby won't 
you please come home.” G.L. 
FREDDIE GARDNER 


(Columbia 33S1017) 

Many years ago a gentleman by the 
name of Emile Sax invented an instru- 
ment, which, with subtle inventiveness, 
he named the saxophone. It is doubtful 
today, when the alto instrument is made 
to sound like a maltreated milch cow and 
the tenor to utter noises akin to a 
wounded bull frog, if the estimable 
Emile, were he alive, would have 
recognised his brain child at all. 

In much the same way perhaps some 
of our younger readers are probably 
unaware what a saxophone really 
sounds like, and so I would suggest it 
will do them no harm to listen to this 
selection by the late Freddy Gardner. 
There is not a great deal of jazz, but it 
makes a very pleasant change to hear a 
saxophone sounding just like, a saxo- 
phone. 


WARDELL GRAY AND DEXTER 
GORDON 

The Chase and the Steeplechase. 
(Brunswick LA8646) 

Both sides of this LP were recorded at 
a Gene Norman jazz concert held in the 
Civic Auditorium, Pasadena—the Car- 
negie Hall of the West Coast. 

With the audience showing _ their 
enthusiasm between solos, both tenor 
players engage in an all-out cutting 
contest. Asa lesson on just what can 
be played on a tenor, these are instruct- 
ive performances, but the musical 
content is small and the endless tenor 
solos become tedious after the first ten 
minutes. Also the tunes are so similar 
that it would be hard to know which side 
was which, were it not for the label. 
In case these remarks sound too dis- 
paraging, I would add that there is some 
good work to be heard on this LP from 
both Wardell Gray and Dexter Gordon, 
but you have to be pretty enthusiastic 


about this type of music to enjoy quite 
such a long and unrelieved session. P.T. 


TED HEATH’S 100th LONDON PAL- 
LADIUM SUNDAY CONCERT. 


Ted Heath and His Music. 
(London LL1000) 


The unmistakable stamp of a great 
showman, as well as that of a great 
band-leader, is impressed into the 
grooves of this record, which celebrates 
Ted Heath’s “century” performance at 
the famous Palladium Sunday Concerts. 
It seems only a few weeks ago that I was 
reviewing recordings of his 79th Concert 
at the same venue and, moreover, 
dealing out the highest praise to Ted and 
his Band. It now seems that he is 
emulating one Benny Goodman _ in 
recording his best stage performances 
for posterity, a practice which I deem 
highly commendable, so long as it is 
not carried to extremes. 


CONNIE BOSWELL 


a fine Jazz Singer 


These two sides put the whole band 
through its paces, featuring soloists 
from every section of the group and 
some exacting orchestrations in which 
the ensemble performs with its usual 
immaculate perfection. Maybe I shall 
have to revise my critical faculties 
after writing so many laudable ad- 
jectives into my Heath reviews, but 
I know they are not wasted or unjusti- 
fied. In reviewing big band music one 
must particularly not be influenced by 
public success and approval, equally as 
much as one must avoid measuring a 
band’s improvement and performance 
in relation to its contemporary counter- 
part or “opponent” in the same sphere 
of musical activity. Certainly the 
progress of the Heath Band is food for 
thought, its success a warranty for the 
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future, and (Petrillo permitting) its 
results a passport across the Atlantic to 
pit its skill against those who are suppos- 
ed to have devised the present day big 
band “formula”. 


For your records, these tunes and 
personalities are featured:— Lush 
Slide’ (Don Lusher-tmb.): “Birth of 
the Blues” (Bobby Pratt-tpt.): ‘*Fas- 
cinating Rhythm” (Johnny Hawks- 
worth-bs.): “Our Waltz’ (Frank Hor- 
rox-pno.): Theme from “*Moulin Rouge’ 
(the group): “Viva Verrell’” (Ronnie 
Verrell-ds.): “Henry IX” (Henry Mac- 


kenzie-tps.): “Mood Indigo” (Wally 
Smith-tmb.): “Sheik of Araby” (the 
group): “Holiday for Strings” (the 


group): “How high the moon” (Hawks- 
worth and Verrell). GAL. 


BOBBY JASPAR—HENRI RENAUD 
QUINTET 
(Vogue LDE041) 


Jaspar is Belgium’s leading tenor 
saxist, Renaud a French pianist. This 
session was held in Paris and as well as 
the co-leaders, Belgium’s ““Sady” (vibes) 
and Benoit Quersin (bass) plus France's 
Jean Louis Viale (drums) and America’s 
Jimmy Gourley (guitar) were in atten- 
dance. 


Jaspar plays a swinging tenor inspired 

mainly by the “guts” school (Stitt, 
Rollins, etc.) as opposed to the Getz 
followers. Despite this, he sounds a 
whole lot like Stan on the ballad styled 
things and when playing unison with 
Gourley. 


“Sady” plays driving, hard-hitting 
vibes particularly on “Struttin’ with 
some Barbecue”, an odd choice for a 
modern group but one which contains 
the most jumping jazz of the set. Viale 
lays down some incredible drum patterns 
and I would again draw your attention 
to this young man (he also played on the 
Gigi Gryce LP). 


The remaining seven titles are “La 
Baronne”’ (actually the same melody as 
‘Bernie’s Tune” and played here in the 
same key as Mulligan’s version); “Jeep- 
ers Creepers”; “La Fin D’un Roman 
D’Amour”; “Strike up the Band”; 
“Black Horse” (based on “White 
Horse Inn”); ‘Jimmy’s Dream” and 
“Tenor Business”. Jimmy Gourley de- 
serves especial mention for his excellent 
solo work throughout. A.M. 
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H.M.V. DLP1024. Brunswick LA8647 


Side |. Side |. 
Moonlight Serenade Moonlight Senerade 
In the mood Tuxedo junction 
I know why Little Brown Jug 


Tuxedo junction St. Louis Blues 


Pennsylvania 6-5000 march 
Over / 
Side 2. Side 2. 
Chattanooga Choo- the mood 
Choo ktring of pearls 
A string of pearls Pennsylvania 6-5000 
At last American Patrol 


Little brown jug 


THE GLENN MILLER’ STORY 

By the time most readers get this 
month’s “Jazz Journal” the latest epic 
of swing music as seen through the eyes 
of Hollywood will have been shown at 
their local cinema and passed on down 
the line. “The Glenn Miller Story” 
sets out to portray this extraordinary 
musician’s hard journey to fame and 
fortune, and this it does sensibly and 
successfully, if tempered by the custom- 
ary modicum of artist’s licence. One 
must remember that the Miller band 
took on the mantle of swing straight 
from the shoulders of Benny Goodman 
and his practised team of musicians in 
the mid-1930ies. 

Inevitably the record companies have 
decided to make the most of such a 
musical feast, and have wasted no time in 
putting out their versions of the music 
played in the film. Thus | find myself 
in the unenviable position of having to 
pronounce judgement on two _long- 
playing records which contain almost 
identical extracts of music; the one an 
E.M.I. product, carrying the original 
sounds which Maestro Miller cut into 
wax with his own band 10—15 years 
ago; the other the Universal-Internation- 
al Studio Orchestra’s efforts to repro- 
duce those exciting sounds with the aid 
of up-to-date recording equipment, 
which bears the Brunswick label. Both 
have much to recommend them, but I 
am firmly convinced that the film sound- 
track version lacks certain refinements of 
interpretation which Glenn Miller and 
his arrangers intended to be heard in 
their music, and I confess to a definite 
leaning towards the Miller “originals”. 
The H.M.V. long-player is a veritable 
stock-pile of best selling tunes, 
but, to my way of thinking, they 
have missed their opportunity by only 
including one “‘new” side, the classic 
“Little Brown Jug”, which is a super- 
lative example of the Miller style. 

Brunswick’s soundtrack excerpts boast 
the studio band which made the film 
recordings, with Yukl, McGregor, and 
Zarchey as the outstanding names in the 


group. They also seem to have missed 
the ever-important boat by failing to 
include even one brief extract by the 
Armstrong or Pollack groups which are 
featured in the early part of the film, 
music which has just as much right to 
perpetuation as the Miller sound. With- 
out this inclusion one could rightly 
accuse the Brunswick selection com- 
mittee of bias or ignorance, whichever 
is worst, and, more serious still, of de- 
frauding the public of their just dues. 
Nevertheless, I found this to be a record 
with a pleasing sound, and interpreta- 
tion close enough to the original music 
to be genuine. G.L. 


Hi! Mr Brunswick 
you left me off the sound track! 


“MUSIC IN THE MAKING” 
(Vogue LDE-050) 

This session was held a couple of 
months ago and features the cream of 
British modern jazz. Ralph Dollimore’s 
“Ice Fall” opens the set and has long 
solos by Keith Christie, the composer, 
Jimmy Deuchar. 

“Mountain Sunset” by a quintet 
(Deuchar, Rendell, Dollimore, Stokes 
and Seaman) is a beautiful piece of 
work with a mood akin to “Moonlight 
in Vermont” and has the two horns 
weaving enchanting lines. 

‘Presque Cubain”™ (two trumpets, two 
tenors and rhythm) has a most catchy 
theme and is. in many ways, the best 
number though each is well worthy of 
study. A.M. 
SHORTY ROGERS AND_ HIS 

ORCHESTRA 
(HMV DLP1030) 

How nice to see H.M.V. re-entering 
the modern jazz field with this excellent 
L.P. by Shorty Rogers and a sixteen 
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piece orchestra of white West Coast 
jazzmen. The group is a logical enlarge- 
ment of the Shorty Rogers Giants 
session on Capitol. They play eight of 
the trumpeters’ original compositions: 
“Coop De Graas”, “Infinity Promen- 
ade’’, “Short Stop”, ““Boar-Jibu”’, ““Con- 
tours”, “Tale of an African Lobster’, 
“Chiquito Loco” and “Sweetheart Of 
Sigmund Freud”. Shorty’s writing is 
fine; the best to reach us since he did 
“Jolly Rogers” and “Conte Candoli” 
for Kenton. The ensembles are music- 
ally enriched, the section voicings 
varied and often dramatic, while 
the punching rhythm must be the 
greatest ever effected on record by a 
white arranger. 


After Shorty the hero of the session is 
drummer Shelly Manne. He always 
sounds at his happiest with the Rogers 
groups and he really swings this band like 
mad. Shorty makes extensive use of 
Shelly in the rhythmic scoring of the 
two Afro-jazz pieces ‘Tale of an African 
Lobster” and “Chiquito Loco”. 


During “Infinity Promenade” Shelly 
opens the track with a solitary cymbal 
pattern in support of the moody 
orchestration. Eventually the piece 
develops into a mighty ensemble sound 
with Maynard Ferguson leading the 
brass for the top register parts. “Coop 
De Graas” jumps more and contains a 
contrapuntal design for tenorman Bob 
Cooper and French horn player John 
Graas. I notice that Jimmy 
Guiffre played tenor and baritone 
for the session so perhaps he helped 
Shorty with these two arrangements. 
There’s a bad tenor chorus on “Short 
Stop” but there’s also some great alto 
by Art Pepper. Give me Art’s happy 
swing in exchange for the morbid 
Konitz tone every time ! “Contours” 
is a Milt Bernhardt feature; the same 
slow, very passionate trombone that 
we heard on Kenton’s “Solitaire”. 


I hope this L.P. sells well. Then H.M.V 
might bring forth Shorty Rogers’ second 
Victor session with “‘Diablo’s Dance” 
etc. R.H. 


RALPH SUTTON 
Moods’’ 
(Columbia 3381018) 


Far too seldom do I get the chance to 
write about Ralph Sutton in_ these 
columns, partly because he is not a 
prolific recorder, and partly because he 
has never achieved the popularity 
which would encourage the recording 
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companies to issue his work in greater 
quantities. Nevertheless, I think Col- 
umbia is on a winner this time, for I 
have yet to play a piano record which 
jS more satisfying in all its aspects. 
Some few weeks back I had the 
pleasure of renewing my acquaintance 
with Ralph, and found him, as always, 
holding sway over the bustling crowds 
who throng Eddie Condon’s jazz-filled 
club in Greenwich Village, New York. 
I first heard Ralph in this same club in 
1949, before he had made his first 
records, at a time when he was, to all 
intents and purposes, unknown. Now 
he is a name which is respected and 
recognised all over the States and in 
many parts of Europe. His repertoire 
is vast, but invariably he comes back to 
his favourite theme, the revival of Fats 
Waller tunes which he plays so brilliantly 
that it can truthfully be said that he 
occasionally improves on Fats” own 
interpretations. 

Coupling musical accuracy with great 
drive in the bass is not always the jazz 
pianist’s greatest attribute, but | know 
that this point will never spell the 
down-fall of Mr. Sutton. His is a clean 
style, typified on this record by the 
economy of notes in his version 
of Ain’t misbehavin® 
“Jitterbug waltz”. His stomping ver- 
sion of “Tia Juana” has rhythmic 
inflections which most pianists would 
strive after for years, and his mastery of 
the Waller bass is displayed to perfect- 
ion in “I used to love you”. “*Muskat 
ramble” and “Oriental Tones” pack 
a punch which will tell anyone but the 
most unobservant listener that this is 
jazz straight from the shoulder to the 
keyboard: “Deep Henderson” shows 
quite a different approach, being a 
rather languorous blues taken ata tempo 
which would make most solo pianists 
stop short in their tracks, since it is 
neither slow enough to drag nor fast 
enough to beat out. In his own way he 
just makes it swing along in an effortless 
and entirely satisfactory ,manner. By 
contrast, he races through “Keep your 
temper” as if he had a train to catch at 
the end of the session, or maybe he just 
got caught in one of those New York 
traffic jams. 

For sustained excitement you should 
not miss this record. For your collect- 
ion’s sake you should fill the gap which 
Ralph Sutton’s absence from your 
shelves will otherwise leave. For living 
proof that a pianist on a par with Fats 
Waller exists, you should not miss this 
record. For Pete’s sake, (not you, 
Mr. Tanner !) get this record. GALL. 


WETTLING’S JAZZ 
BAND 
(Columbia 33S1019) 

This LP I have been very fond of for 
some time—I brought it back with me from 
America two years ago and the music 
never fails to bring back happy and 
nostalgic memories of evenings at 
Condon’s. 

The idea for this album was the result 
of conversation between Duane 
Decker of Colliers magazine and George 
Avakian of Columbia Records in New 
York. Colliers took pictures and ran an 
article on the group, whilst Columbia 
taped off some of the liveliest and most 
relaxed jazz heard for quite some while. 
This also explains the titles of two of the 
jammed numbers on the first side 
*Colliers Clambake’ and ‘Colliers Climb’, 
the latter being so called because of 
the upward key changes. Both feature 
Wild Bill Davison at his best: that fine 
trombone player Jimmy Archey; Joe 
Sullivan (who is heard on records all 
too seldom these days), and some superb 
clarinet by Edmond Hall. The first 
side is completed with a fast-paced 
and exciting version of “After You've 
Gone”, and a quietly swinging pertorm- 


GEORGE 


ance of “Rose Room” featuring a 
wonderful muted chorus from Wild 
Bill. 


GEORGE WETTLING 


On the second side Ralph Sutton sits 
in on piano and makes his presence 
felt with a deftly played opening chorus 
of “A Good Man Is Hard To Find”, 
plus a typical Wallerish chorus on “As 
Long as I Live’ an old favourite 
with Condon Club habitués. The rest 
of this side consists of a well played 
version of Handy’s famous ‘Memphis 
Blues”, with some good drum work from 
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Wettling himself, and up-tempo _per- 
formance of which rocks 
from start to finish and features the 
leader on tuned kettle drums. I rec- 
ommend this LP unreservedly. PT. 


EXTENDED PLAY. 

Of the EP records so far received, all 
are reissues, but represent some of the 
finest recordings of the past by the bands 
concerned. The original BENNY 
GOODMAN QUARTET are present- 
ed playing “Moonglow™, “Avalon”, 
Stompin’ At the Savoy” and “My 
Melancholy Baby” (HMV_ 7EG8003). 
These wonderful 1936-7 ‘‘chamber mus- 
ic’ jazz performances by Benny, Teddy 
Wilson, Lionel Hampton and Gene 
Krupa, are the type of jazz that will 
never date. 


SIDNEY BECHET WITH HIS NEW 
ORLEANS FEETWARMERS are in- 
troduced on this new space-saving form 
playing: “Sweetie Dear”, “Rose Room” 
Comin’ Virginia” and “Lady Be 
Good” (HMV 7EG8005). Though it is 
difficult to account for the presence of 
the first title, which was recorded in 
1932, amongst the others of ten years 
later, this is, nevertheless an excellent 
selection featuring, as well as Sidney 
on soprano and clarinet, the late Tommy 
Ladnier on the first title and Charlie 
Shavers and Willie ““The Lion” Smith 
on the others. 


DUKE ELLINGTON is. available 
on Col. SEG7503. The selections are 
“The Hawk Talks”, “Fancy Dan” 
coupled with “V.I.P.S Boogie”, “Jam 
With Sam”. The first two sides are 
too well known to need further com- 


ment. “V.1.P’s Boogie” is a swinging 
Ellington composition featuring 
Harry Carney on baritone. “Jam With 


Sam” is a fast-paced driving interpre- 
tation of another Duke original with 
some typical high register work from 
Cat Anderson. 

The last EP record received in the 
present batch features four famous 
performances by TOMMY DORSEY 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA (HMV 7EG 
8004). On the first side the Dorsey 
signature tune “I’m gettin’ Sentimental 
Over You” is coupled with the band’s 
original version of ‘Marie’ which 
contains one of the late Bunny Berigan’s 
best trumpet solos. The reverse coup- 
les two sides which first brought 
Frankie Sinatra to the notice of the 
record-buying public. Supported by 
The Pied Pipers and the Dorsey boys, 
Frankie does a wonderful job on 
“Stardust” and “I'll Never Smile 
Again”. 
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POPULARs 


DANCE 


RAY ANTHONY & ORC. “The 
Continental / Secret Love” (Capitol 
CL14083). Strongly rhythmical with 
excellent trumpet by the leader. The 
second side, from “Calamity Jane” is 
complete with choir and all the ballad 
business. 


ARCHIE BLEYER & ORC. “‘Julie’s 
Jump / Amber” (London HL8035) 
First side is a catchy riff tune played in 
typical 1940 swing style—it goes! 
The reverse is a pretty, pretty with lots 
of strings—it doesn’t. 


PHIL BRITO & ORC. “Darktown 
Strutters Ball / Memories Of Sorrento” 
(MGM 727). What goes on here ? 
This is the second record of **Strutters” 
within two months sung in Italian. 
The band have a good time, but if this 
is going to grow into a habit we might 
get “Tiger Rag” sung in Tibetian. 
EDDIE CALVERT. ‘Some Enchanted 
Evening—Mambo In F—Song Of The 
Golden Trumpet—Summertime”™ (Col- 
umbia SEG7501). A lot of people go 
for the golden trumpet of Mr. Calvert 
so why not you. He has tone and 
wonderful control, and this is a most 
melodic selection. 


BING CROSBY. “Ida Sweet As Apple 
Cider / I Can’t Believe You’re In Love 
With Me” (Brunswick 05273). Two 
excellent Bing sides which should appeat 
to everybody. First side has a good 
jazz accompaniment by Trotter’s Frying 
Pan Five, whilst Bing is backed on the 
reverse by the rhythmical piano of 
Carmen Cavallaro. The old Groaner is 
back again in the groove. 


THE TEDDY FOSTER ORC. “The 
Search / Buckets and Spades” (Parlo- 
phone R3847). Slow mood music with 
a strong beat on one side, and a swingy 
version of the current pop song on the 
reverse. The band sound well rehearsed. 


RONNIE GAYLORD. “Cuddle Me / 
Oh, Am I Lonely” (Oriole CB1280). 
Ronnie writes his own material and 
sings it competently. Good backing 
from the David Carrol band. 


THE GAYLORDS. ‘From The Vine 
Came the Grape / Stolen Moments” 
{Oriole CB1267). Good close harmony 
singing in a happy mixture of sweet 
and swing. First side excellent with good 
support from Geo. Annis and orchestra. 


WALTER GROSS. “Blue Moon / 
Tenderly” (MGM SP1070). Cocktail 


piano with a modern slant by Walter 
Gross with assistance from guitarist 
Dave Gilbert and bassist Bob Shevak. 
Both sides make fine party music. 


PHIL HARRIS. “Take Your Girlie To 
The Movies / | Know An Old Lady” 
(HMV_ B10664). Swingy music hall 
vocals with expert support from Skip 
Martin. The second side is the folk 
song made famous by Burl Ives. 


WOODY HERMAN’S WOODCHOP- 
PERS. “Eight Babies To Mind / Fancy 
Woman” (London HL8031). Woody 
has got himself relegated because these 
are nothing more than commercial 
vocals by the chief woodchopper. Well 
done, but not much jazz. 


LEROY HOLMES & ORCH. ‘Amer- 
ican Patrol / Tuxedo Junction” (MGM 
SP1075). Everybody is jumping on the 
Glenn Miller wagon these days, but in 
this case it is very good to hear someone 
that has had the courage to present 
entirely new orchestrations. The band 
don’t sound like Miller and don’t try 
to—they’re good. 


BETTY HUTTON. “Hot Dog That 
Made Him Mad / I Took The Long Way 
Round” (Capitol 14053). Complete 
with fine hot trumpet, the first side is a 
real goer. The second side is full of 
sobs, but Miss Hutton is a wonderful 
artist. 


EARTHA KITT. “Under The Bridges 
Of Paris / Lovin’ Spree” (HMV 7M191). 
“Somebody Bad Stole De Wedding 
Bell / Sandy’s Tune” (HMV B10663). 
When Eartha was in England nobody 
took much notice of her, but since she 
returned to the States, she has deserved- 
ly rocketed to fame. Her personal style 
is finely shown here, particularly on 
the second side of the first record, and 
the popular calypso on the second. 


THE LANCERS. “Stop Chasing Me 
Baby / Peggy O'Neil” (London HL 
8027). This nearly got in the jazz section 
for the singing is excellent and the 
accompanying band play with fine 
swing. Wonder who plays the trumpet 
on the first side. ? 


JOHNNY MERCER. “My Sugar Is 
So Refined / My Gal Is Mine Once 
More”) (Capitol CL14084). A most 
entertaining singer with excellent mat- 
erial. Side one is a standout and will be 
enjoyed by even those who do not 
praise the inclusion of this page in J.J. 
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BILL McGUFFIE. “Wanderlust / 
From The Vine Came The Grape” 
(Parlophone R3848. The boozers fam- 
ily tree as portrayed by McGuffie is 
quite a riot—good old jangle-box piano 
and all the fun of the pub. Thirsty ? 
LUCIANO SANGIORGI. “Noi Due / 
Polka” (Durium DC16505). These 
piano sides were recorded in Italy and 
of their kind they are first rate. Not 
jazz, but good party music. 


SAUTER-FINEGAN ORC. “O (Oh) / 
The Moon is Blue” (HMV 7M177). 
Comparatively straightforward arrang- 
ements with the special sound effects 
and noises-off kept to a minimum. 
Neither get very far. 


JERRY SHAND AND HIS MUSIC. 
“Trombone Boogie / The Bells of St. 
Mary’s” (Capitol CL14082). Side one 
is amusing and is complete with wah- 
wah sounds from the brass, and some 
good trombone. The reverse is what 
you'd expect, only worse—much worse. 


APRIL STEVENS. “How Could Red 
Riding Hood / You Said You’d Do It” 
(Parlophone R3837). Naughty, naugh- 
ty ! The saga of Miss Hood, and how 
she made ends meet, was popular 
twenty years ago—she is still managing 
to keep that wolf at bay. 

MARION WILLIAMS. ‘Lovin’ Spree/ 
Somebody Bad Stole De Wedding 
Bell” (Columbia DB3451). It is a pity 
Miss Williams chose the same numbers 
to sing as Eartha Kitt—she does well, 
but not as well. 


THEY ALL COME TO THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 


All the latest Jazz releases 
All the Rarest Records 
All the Jazz Books and 
Magazines 
and All the Intelligent Record 
Collectors 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 
(Record Dept.) 
52 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. 
MEMBERS J.R.R.A. 


TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 2315 


The Greatest Jazz Centre in the 
World ! 
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THIRTEEN CHANNELS YET! 


After the fiasco of Teleclub, television 
has presumably decided to treat jazz 
seriously, in fact the pendulum has 
swung a little too violently in the 
opposite direction. Part of the Dank- 
worth band was used in Ernest Borne- 
man’s ‘Four o'clock in the Morning, 
Blues’ and Ted Heath, Stan Kenton and 
Pete Rugolo found themselves bracket- 
ed with one of the Sadlers Wells ballet 
workshops. Not perhaps the most 
immediately obvious way of broaden- 
ing the jazz public, but then not every- 
one wants to. 

“Four o'clock in the Morning Blues” 
was probably not intended to be private 
entertainment for the music profession, 
but judging from the criticisms in the 
lay press, it might well have been. The 
line between criticism and abuse must 
have been unhealthily close for Johnny 
Dankworth to threaten court action 
against one of the daily newspapers. 
From the point of view of a ‘Melody 
Maker’ reader of long standing however, 
the show was a huge success. Keith 
Christie, Johnny Dankworth, Dill Jones 
and Allan Ganley were easily recognis- 
able, and the subject matter and locale 
were at once familiar though overdrawn 
in an effort to heighten the thin story 
line, (or perhaps the story line was 
merely an excuse to hold together a 
series of disconnected cameos?). The 
music, dance and narrative were nicely 
balanced throughout, but especially so 
during one night stand sequence, with 
insistent and effective blank verse 
riding over the panorama of the all- 
night coach journey. Criticism in detail 
is easy—would Keith, for instance leave 
his horn lying unprotected in the gang- 
way of a coach—but the general 
approach was good. Ernest Borneman 
did not hesitate to use his first hand 
knowledge to present what was essent- 
ially a true reflection. Whether a true 
reflection is at the same time savoury is 
of course another matter, though, at 
worst, the programme merely confirmed 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


the average opinion that jazz musicians 
are a rum lot anyway. 

“The Dreamers”, a ballet set to the 
music of Rugolo and Kenton, probably 
left the majority of viewers with no 
opinion at all. The original title 
‘Somnambulism’; together with the 
titles of the music—*Lament’, ‘Abstrac- 
tion’ and *Monotony” give an index to 
the character of the piece, though not by 
any means to its effect on the initiate 
section of the audience. The dreamlike 
quality of the dancing and music 
blended well and gave an added mean- 
ing to both. Personally, we’ve never 
been particularly happy with ballet or 
Kenton but together, and when played 
and danced as sympathetically as this 
by the Heath Band and the Sadlers 
Wells ballet, they began to make sense 
and, surprisingly enough, good enter- 
tainment. 

CARRY YOUR BANJO MISS ? 

Does your local traditional band have 
a woman banjo player? Are you a 
woman banjo player ? Do you care ? 
if so, you should know that someone is 
trying to pull a fast one on you. Suz- 
anne McManus is being sponsored as a 
unique feature by the Mart Rodgers 
Jazz Aces. The band plays every 


THE 

KEN COLYER 
BAND 

in full 


swing 
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Saturday night in the Victoria Hotel in 
Urmston, so take your contenders for 
the “Miss Banjo 1954° title there—our 
space is limited—the band is also 
holding a professional footballer from 
Stockport County (Keith Pendlebury 
the piano player) up its sleeve in its 
claim to fame. This double feature 
puts all you bands with the normal 
complement of bank clerks and light- 
house keepers to shame, doesn’t it ? 

The Jazz Aces were formed about six 
months ago, and if you live in Manches- 
ter you've probably heard of them— 
they played at the ‘Ballads and Blues” 
concert in the Onward Hall recently. 
All the members are fairly young and 
enthusiastic and we wish them luck; 
especially with their manager. Bill 
Brennan’s main ambition—to hear 
American Jazzmen before he grows 
too old to play. 

NEW LUXURIES FOR OLD. 

Denny Boyce made a brave attempt 
with the Bandbox but there just wasn’t 
enough money in the jazz fan’s pocket 
to provide the overheads on so much 
luxury. The club has faded sadly into 


closure and with it have gone those 
ridiculously crowded Ted Heath nights 
and six band 


sessions. noted 
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GEORGE MELLY 
—Host, Singer, Compere 


recently that the premises are now the 
Home of ‘Popular Dancing’ to the music 
of Harry Roy; Whatever that might be. 

Undismayed by the fate of the Band- 
box, the London Jazz Centre has been 
building up its own ‘Jazz in Luxury” 
angle. Every week discloses new areas 
of fresh paint, new bands, new club 
rooms and new bar premises. The Ken 
Colyer Band are now _ permanently 
installed on Friday nights to the obvious 
delight of a very large number of people 
and George Melly has found himself a 
a new West End spot as host, singer and 
compere to the Dave Kier Band on 
Wednesdays. First reports on the 
Dave Kier group, which is a new one, are 
very good. The style is strictly Dixie- 
land, but Dave explains that this will be 
expanded into other forms and possibly 
more modern idioms as and when the 
ability of the musicians allow. This 
certainly sounds a more realistic ap- 
proach than the normal method of 
forming an Ellington Band over coffee 
in the “Rex”. 


The Tony Kinsey Trio, which plays 
on Saturdays, has lost Dill Jones and 
its permanent guest star, Tommy Whittle. 
Rumour has it that they have departed 
to become the nucleus of another 
group under Tommy’s leadership. The 
latest unconfirmed nominations for the 
vacancies they left go to Bill Lesage 
and Joe Harriot. 

We have noted a subtle distinction 
between modern and traditional nights 
in the layout of the club. The modern 
dancers are carefully screened from the 
band by a solid mass of seated patrons 
whereas the traditional contortionists 
are allowed to tangle with the trom- 
bonist at will. Is this arbitrary policy, 
or have we unearthed a fundamental ? 


“THERE’S A UNICORN IN THE 
GARDEN EATING ROSES !” 
Judging from the number of people 

walking up and down Charing Cross 

Road, calling ‘Here Unicorn’ or 

muttering “You are a Booby” under 

their breath, it seems possible that the 
entire jazz fraternity, without exception 
saw the latest UPA Show at The Cameo. 


Steve Race was one of the first to 
suggest a special affinity between the 
jazz man’s sense of humour and Mr. 
Magoo. It certainly exists, though 
why this should be is difficult to say. 
Music credits to such people as Shorty 
Rodgers (“Hotsy Footsy”) and George 
Bruns (“Little Boy Blew”) surely can’t 
be the whole story. The latest UPA 
triumph is the animation of those superb 
James Thurber images in ‘The Unicorn 
in the Garden’. Thurber’s simple line 
drawings have been caught to perfect- 
ion, and the dialogue from his short 
fable of our time has been used word 
for word. The exterior of the cinema 
presented London’s most consistent 
queue during the time that the program- 


TRUTH WILL OUT 


It is hard to believe that the following statement was made by none other than 
Fred Elizalde in the columns of a well-known British musical monthly, appearing 


in the issue for May, 1927. 


But it was ! 


“Louis Armstrong and Ted Schilling are wonderful trumpet players little 
known in this country. They have both had experience with the best orchestras 
in the States, and we forsee the brightest of futures for Schilling especially ; 
in fact, we expect him to be the best trumpet player across the Atlantic before a 
couple of years are gone, as he is the only performer on that instrument who has 
absolute originality of phrasing and style, and who hardly ever does the same 


things, or anything like them, twice in the same tune. 


In our opinion, he was 


already playing the “hottest” trumpet in the States when we last heard him. He 
has already made plenty of money and only plays when he wants to.” 

Can anybody bring a little light to bear on the mysterious Mr. Schilling ? 
We shall be most pleased to have any such information included in a future issue. 


Drop a line to: 


DAVE CAREY 
THE SWING SHOP, MITCHAM LANE, LONDON, S.W. 16. 
(J.R.R.A., OF COURSE) 


P.S.: 1/9 will bring you the current Mag-list.......... 40 foolscap pages ! 


OXFORD STREET 
TOTTENHAM CT. RO 
TUSE STATION 
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me was showing. Local cinema man- 
agers please note ! 


IT’S NEAR THE PRISON. 

Our fevourite Bohemian—an attrac- 
tive little mouse called Rosemary— 
has been enthusing over a new club in 
Brixton. It meets every Tuesday at the 
George IV. Hotel, and is run by, and on 
behalf of, the Stan Sowden Band. 
The band, which Stan leads on trumpet, 
is using a two trumpet front line and a 
traditional style. The most pressing 
need at the moment is apparently a 
trombone player though the band has 
also had to resign itself to playing with- 
out a string bass as the pub stands near 
the top of Brixton Hill. Several pro- 
spects have shied off when faced with 
lugging their bass up the hill as a 
reguiar feature. 

The Club room itself boasts all the 
comforts afforded by lounge chairs and 
beer handles and for a Club which has 
only been open for twelve weeks is 
attracting a good membership. We'd 
like to tell you how to get there but the 
most precise directions available—and 
these from Stan Sowden himself— 
were “‘Its near the prison.” 


Overseas Service ! ! 


RECORDS SENT TAX FREE ! 
London’s Quickest and Safest 
delivery service. We have sent 
thousands of records Overseas, 
“Our experience isour Guide” 

HOME SERVICE ! ! 
orders sent same day C.O.D. if 
requested. 

CALLERS 
thousands of used discs always 
in stock. Our unique system en- 
ables you to fid your long want- 
ed recond in 30 seconds-try us. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
Dear Sirs, 

As a partial answer to Mr. Badrock 
(J.J. March), it seems to me that there are 
three main classes of music enthusiasts. 
The classical music lover : the jazz music 
lover (both of whom make a serious study 
of their hobbies); and the popular music 
fan, who want something simple and catchy 
that does not require any concentration. 

There are also those adolescents who 
become hypnotized by anything frenziedly 
rhythmic, and who as soon as the Army 
teaches them to read, hail every ‘new’ sound 
as good because its ‘new’ and because 
Edgar Jackson has said so. But these 
people can hardly be termed music lovers, 
and will hardly become converts to jazz— 
it needs too much listening and concentra- 
tion. 

Most serious jazz lovers also like classical! 
music but the opposite unfortunately does not 
always happen. If you can get the classic- 
ists to separate jazz from popular music, 
and stop trying to compare it with their own 
music, most of them can be mde to admit 
that jazz, although limited in scope, is a 
definite art form. 

Thus if every J.J. reader could convert a 
classical music lover jazz-ways (both 
ancient and modern), your excellent paper 
would soon be able to add those extra 
pages you talk about.—D. S. RIDDLE, 
Rickmansworth. 


BRICKBATS FOR VOYSEY— 
BOUQUETS FOR HUMPH 
Dear Sir, 

After a long long time I again write. 
although month in and month out I find 
the Journal most comforting, and actually 
feel like I read a sort of communique from 
you people every few weeks. 

I find I’m typical of most jazz fans, since 
most of the mail / receive on two weekly 
radio shows comes from those with a 
complaint, correction, or “suggestion”. 
The article which turned the trick in my 
case is Roy Voysey’s piece on Bunk, in the 
December °53 issue. My reason for jotting 
off a letter is none of the above three likely 
reasons, but more accurately ““comments”™ 
on what I consider an extremely uneven 
bit of writing. 

Now to Mr. Voysey: it appears from the 
beginning that he is uncertain as to whether 
what he calls “archaic” jazz is dead or not, 
since he quite correcily points out Lewis’ 
generation as being Louis’ not Bolden’s. 
(for that matter Bunk wasn’t so damn old 
either). There was no “nationwide search” 
for Bunk, and I know, since Colburn (Bill). 
Ha! McIntyre, and myself were involved in 
bringing Bunk to the Bay area in the Spring 
of °43 and were also involved in the earliest 
investigations regarding Bunk. Talk to 
Bill Russell, or Colburn, and you'll find that 
they were quite surprised that once they 
heard that Bunk was in New Iberia, things 
moved quite quickly. I also don’t see 
where Voysey finds that “Bunk came of a 


ONE SWEET LETTER FROM a 


background second to none in the history 
of living jazz”. 

I heard Bunk many many times, both in 
San Francisco and New York: I have 
heard Wooden Joe in person, and Big-Eye 
Louis and Picou on records. Bunk was 
infinitely superior to these men as a music- 
ian. [am not one who idolized Bunk or 
got foolish in claims about the old man, but 
damn it, the guy was good. His coming 
and going through a tune, dropping out in 
the midst of a solo and such was a good deal 
less because of age than of other things 
(alcohol and obstinacy to name_ two) 
because when Bunk felt like it he could 
blow the living hell out of that horn for 
chorus after chorus. On the other hand, 
he frequently was so thoroughly swacked 
that he had trouble getting his lips in the 
right place to blow (and sometimes he 
whistled at this point—or “sang” one of 
those hilarious vocal renditions). 

Since the hero-worshipping that appeared 
in the Changer a year or so ago, Bunk’s 
story has been completely warped. Much 
too much has been made of the friction 
between the Lewis group and Bunk himself. 
i have talked for hours with all the men 
from George Lewis’ band, and to a man 
they always speak of Bunk with great 
respect—respect of his ability on the horn. 
A musician will tolerate a good deal in 
personality-clashes if, music-wise his op- 
ponent is good. 


My own idea is that actually George 
Lewis and his band are, and were, a good 
deal more “archaic” in mind than Bunk, 
and this feeling is bourne out by listening to 
the Lewis group for weeks on end, and 
presenting them in concert and TV per- 
formances, as | have done. Bunk was a 
great deal better musician than any member 
of the Lewis band. After all, Oliver 
accepted arrangements by Bunk, and the 
Lewis band which accompanied Bunk 
could not read a note....forgetting all 
else, whom would common sense say was the 
“archaic” factor? It was Bunk who 
shocked the mouldie-figs by playing popular 
tunes regardless of their protests. George 
Lewis will play such tunes if he feels like it, 
on the condition that no one protests, 
but Bunk had more will power than all of 
Lewis's band combined. 


Mr. Voysey continues with such phrases 
as “what we recognise as the New Orleans 
style”..who the hell is “we? Most jazz 
fans still listen to Oliver records and say 
“This is New Orleans style’, but they're 
wrong. Those boys, with the exception of 
Louis, had been away from New Orleans 
for years and years, and jazz changes 
rapidly. The Oliver band wasn’t playing 
“New Orleans” style at all. Listen to the 
Tuxedo Band, or Sam Morgan, or Piron. . 
those were the New Orleans bands of the 
day, and their style was quite different than 
anything ever recorded out-of-Chicago in 
the early 20's. 
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A greai deal is made of Bunk’s age, and 
what it did to his horn. Of course, his lip 
was relatively weak, and his range thus 
suffered. However, Bechet is near to 
Bunk’s age now, and | didn’t notice any 
effect the last time Sidney blew a drink out 
of my hand. Unfortunately, most fans 
haven't heard these musicians enough to 
have the thrill wear off so that they listen to 
Robinson-Lewis-Bunk, et al with the same 
critical ears that would be aimed at, say, 
the Jimmy Dorsey-land Band, or what 
have you. Listen to even the younger men 
in New Orleans who are playing in the 
small Saturday night dances, or in the 
Eureka Band (listen to the saxes on the 
Pax LP) today, and you'll notice they also 
drop out in the middle of choruses, they 
also have a strained vibrato, they also 
seem off pitch at times....in other words, 
apparently much of Bunk’s_ pecularities 
were not due to age, but rather just due to 
the environment in which he played, both as 
a youth, and later. 

I concur as the the limitations of Robin- 
son’s horn work, although one forgets this 
for a while because of his antics on the stand 
As to the 4/4 monotony of Marrero’s banjo, 
that is peculiar, since when heard in person, 
Laurence (by the way, that’s the correct spell- 
ing) had excellent variety. Quite possibly, this 
variety has come with the years. Marrero 
has a marvelous musical ear, developed by 
his father apparently. Listen to both the 
Jazz Man and the An-Tone LP’s, and 
you'll notice some pretty fine banjo stuff. 
Laurence, by the way, has been very ill 
lately, but seems to be out of danger for the 
present. 

Voysey makes a terrible blunder with his 
comments on the bass viol and/or tuba. 
Ed Garland carefully discussed this subject 
with me over the air one night, and was 
quite clear in stating that the string bass was 
standard for all music in New Orleans 
other then the actual parades. It must be 
remembered that the parade musicians 
were often quite different groups than 
those who played for dances. Only the best 
did both, and generally the good musicians 
were found where the more money was, 
i.e.: at dances. Garland proceeded to 
say that he never heard the tuba until 
“around 1930° as a standard piece of 
equipment in a dance band, although he 
admitted that some of the big bands had 
put them in earlier. Garland’s memory is 
excellent, and he readily admits mistake; if 
he can be shown them (what an incredibly 
unusual trait among musicians). 

Over to the second side of Voysey’s 
article. Did he ever hear Bunk in person ? 
It’s unlikely, since Bunk on the blues was 
one of the real joys of all time in traditional- 
ly stvled jazz. Voysey pulls out a few 
records to prove that it’s all “*Bunk’s Blues” 
OK, OK, the point is well taken, but 
remember that after a recording director has 
told the band what to play, who is to take 
solos, how long it will be, and how the 

(continued on page 29) 
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On our cover this month you will find 
a picture of that man with ‘a heart as 
big as a grand piano’, Thomas ‘Fats’ 
Waller. 


Every year In America they honour 
*Fats’s’ birthday with a National 
Memorial Week of his music, and we 
in this country like to do our little bit 
to perpetuate the memory of a man 
whose music has given so much joy to 
sO many people in so many countries 
of the world. 


Recognition of Waller's talents has 
been accorded him this year by the New 
York Public Library. A synopsis of his 
life, together with a set of photographs 
and a discography of his recordings are 
now on show in the Schomburg Collec- 
tion. This collection is a display of the 
works of Negroes who have achieved 
fame in any of the arts, and who have 
contributed something to civilization. 


We are glad to see Thomas ‘Fats’ 
Waller in such good company. 


JAZZ WRITING COMPETITION. 
The entries for our competition were 
numerous and came from all parts of 
the world. The standard, taken by-and- 
large was fairly high, but we were sur- 


prised by the general lack of personal 
ideas. Not many of the entrants had 
anything new to say—but jazz being 
limited as it is, we were perhaps ex- 
pecting the impossible. 

The winner was Mr. Keith Daniel 
whose entry “The Victor Houseman” 
appears in this issue. Other entries will 
be published in due course. 


EXTENDED PLAY. 

It is interesting to see that E.M.I. 
have launched Extended Play 7” 45 
r.p.m. records on the British market. 
We received some of these from America 
some time ago, and decided that they 
were the ideal medium for jazz. 

The reproduction is excellent, the sur- 
face noise negligible and although you 
can store as many as 120 to a foot of 
shelf space, they do have a playing 
time of up to 15 minutes per record. 

So far E.M.I. have only issued material 
which is already in catalogue, but we 
hope they will take advantage of this 
new medium to record some worth 
while jazz which will not be constricted 
to the old 3 minutes playing time. 

BASIE IN PARIS 


Owing to the late arrival of the Photo- 
graphs to accompany this article, it has been 
held over to our June Issue.—The Editor. 


BOOK THESE 


The Fabulous 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


| 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA | 


Frank Holder * Cleo Laine * Tony Mansell | 
Harold Davison Ltd., 116 Shaftesbury Ave. W.1 


LEN BEADLE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
JAZZ IN THE BIG BAND MANNER 
All enquiries: R. Hampshire, 399 Rush Green 


Road, Romford, Essex. Phone: Romford 7604 | 


TONY KINSEY GROUP | 
| TOMMY WHITTLE DILL JONES 
| SAMMY STOKES TONY KINSEY 
| Resident Group at the Flamingo 
| All enquiries: 105a Maida Vale, London, W.9 
| Phone: CUN 9349 | 


BANDS OF DISTINCTION 


F reddy Randall 
BAND 


, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, E.ll | 
LEY. 6505 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS. 
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engineering staff is to make the band sound, 
there isn’t much lefi. For instance. have 
you ever noticed that most musicians have 

a standard riff which comes into solos over 
and over again....even the modernists, 
and even the gods (Louis, Teagarden, 
Morton, to mention a few). 

I don’t really disagree with the general 
thesis which Voysey has presented. I 
greatly lament this constant hue and cry 
over Bunk, although wouldn't he have 
loved it? (!). It is lamentable that the 
British fans, who are so much more avid, 
generally, than their American counter- 
parts cannot have heard their idols in 
person, since after a while, one’s approach 
is entirely different, and the “stars” fade 
from the eyes, revealing the horrible truth. 

The greatest mistake being made in jazz 
today is in the attempt to define and re- 
define ‘‘styles” according to various bands 
which recorded, rather than to use the 
bands which we hear in person as guides to 
various forms of playing music. The 
George Lewis band is playing a kind of 
music which no one else in the world does 
better, and in a few years will be departed 
from this earth forever. it shouldn't be 
called **New Orleans” if Oliver is also cal- 
led ‘“‘New Orleans’, since it doesn’t even 
compare. The Lewis band is a relatively 
new thing, and in the truest sense an 
amateur group. Throwing Bunk in with 
them seemed logical but wasn’t, although 
their music was great together. 

This letter has gotten out of hand long 
since, so I'll end abruptly. Please tell 
Mr. Humphrey Lyttelton that his record- 
ings are considered magnificent by every 
jazzman I’ve played them for, and that 
includes: Ory, Earl Hines, Don Ewell, all 
the Lewis Band, “Ram” Hall and “Tutti” 
Garland, Lizzie Miles, Fats Pischon, Turk 
Murphy, Scobey, and a whole host of 
others. Don Ewell and Ram Hall, par- 
ticularly were astounded and spent hours 
playing everything 1 had—which are alli 
of Lyttelton’s recordings.—PuHILip F. EL- 
woop, Berkeley, California, U.S.A. 
HASTEN, HASTEN, FETCH A BASIN. 
Dear Sirs, 

Thanks to your new “Jazz Library” 
feature, J.J. is now a near-perfect magazine 
on a very specialised subject. This series 
will fill a long felt want for most readers. 

Bouquets to the following, 

Mr. L&P Dance, who manages to be inter- 
esting at all times, even when talking about 
a band that induces one to vomit. 

Berta Wood, whose news from America 
keeps us very entertainingly in touch with 
The American Jazz Scene. 

To the critics, whose judgement I trust 
absolutely, especially the Hon. G. L. who 
always writes good jazz sense. J.J. is most 
fortunate in having such an expert collector 
on its staff. 

Now, a few tentative suggestions; 

Please give us a regular column for jazz 
book reviews, a little more space than a 
few mere lines in the Editorial AND how 
about a few of our leading jazz musicians 
writing some articles? (Perhaps ‘Humph’ 
Lyttelton could be persuaded to write a few 
lines in his own purist way or how about 
Steve Race on Bop.) 

For my own pretty wide tastes in jazz, | 
think J.J. is very fair about its selection of 
articles both traditional and modern. Keep 
up the good work, J.J.! 

C. G. Hawes, Lonpon, S.E.21. 

P.S. Mr. Lightly and Politely, how right 
you are about the need for LP’s with only 
one number to each side! three-minutes does 
not give anybody time to really develop 
his improvisations. 
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 J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course} he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 
hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knowS 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


| BOURNEMOUTH. BIRMINGHAM LONDON 


Eric Heath, The Diskery, The Swing Shop, 
230, Old Christchurch Road 1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Bournemouth. 
| Birmingham, 5. 
Doug. Dobell, | 
LEEDS. 77, | 
Hartley's Record Service, International Bookshop, 
22, King Edward Street, The Diskery, 52, Charing Cross Road, 
Leeds. 7, The Parade, London, W.C.2. 


Leamington Spa. Paynes Music Shop, 


213, Bromley Road, 


Catford, S.E.6. 
| CROYDON | 
18/20, Manchester Street, Addiscombe Music Shop, een | 
Liverpool 1 235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 4, Soho Street, | 
Croydon, Surrey. Oxford Street, W.1. | 
| 
L , London Jazz Club Record Shop | 
GLASGOW NOTTINGHAM 82, High Street, | 
ee St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
| 
| The Record Shop, Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., Agate & Co., | 
185, Tollcross Road, 172/4, Arkwright Street, 183, Stoke Newington Church 
Glasgow, E.1. Nottingham. Street, London, N.16. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: Green 3134 
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Famed Centre for Records irr esistible ‘F ats’! 


| g * FOR BOOKS*s 


Long Play :3.3'/, r.p.m. 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 
ment is one of the largest and best 


equipped showrooms in London. ‘Fats’ Waller Plays and Sings 
Call and see our splendid stock of Honeysuckle Rose; Darktown Strutters’ Ball; 
HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decea, I'm gonna sit right down and write myself a 


letter; Buckin’ the dice; Swingin’ them Jingle 
Bells; Blue, turning to grey over you; You’re not 


Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all other 


labels the only oyster in the stew; It’s a sin to tell a lie. 
DLPIOI7 
“a Large stock of LP Records 
— | Foyles have all records reviewed in Jazz Journal, and ‘Fats’ Waller Favou rites 
_ we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
_ Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements Honeysuckle Rose (piano solo); Ain’t misbehavin’ 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 (piano solo); | can’t give you anything but love, 


baby (with Una Mae Carlisle); Two sleepy people; 
The minor drag; The joint is jumpin’; Hold tight 
(Want some sea food mama); Your feet’s too big. 
DLP 1008 


Extended Play 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 
TWO MINUTES FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD STATION 


| Mamacita; Swinga-Dilla-Street; | believe in 
3 miracles; Let’s get away from it all. 
Standard 78 r.p.m. 
THE [PREMIER STORE You've been taking lessons in love; I’ve got anew 
RECORDS 
IN ,THE NORTH lease on love. B10684 
RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
A_new and up to date 
TELEVISION leaflet giving the details 
RADIO of ‘Fats’ Waller records 
ACCESSORIES on all 3 speeds is obtain- 
SHEET MUSIC able from ‘His Master’s 
ARRANGEMENTS Voice’? Record Dealers. 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
an 
REPAIR SERVICE 
MUSICIAN ON 


| Open All Day Wednesday Closed Saturday || ¢¢ HIS MASTER’S VOICE ”’ 
18-20 Manchester St., LIVERPOOL, | 


| Telephone — CENTRAL 648/9. RECORDS 
| 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, 


LONDON, 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE 
General 
Disposals and Wants Centre 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
FOR RECORD COLLECTORS 
- | WANTED YOUR UNWANTED _ RE. 
WANTED Ellington’s ‘“‘Hot & Bothered | CORDS 78 
PEN AND PERSONAL r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing. 
iienibihlee. ‘aii all — R532.W aH, 52 Garvock Hill, Dunferm | er what heve you? Cash or exchange 
districts. Ail ages. Send 5d. ra home or abroad. Write, phone or call : 
stamps for Free Book !00 - = LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Photographs and details RARE, EARLY & DELETED JAZZ Street, London, W.1!. (Ger. 1604). 
Hanson, Merlyn Avenue, Den- RECORDS. Special GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS. from 
ton, Manchester. oreign an gis y £5/10/0d. Extracts from recent appreciative 


FOR SALE. Complete sets 


African, Internationals. All modern records 
stocked, including RHMV and LPs. BOOKS 
& MUSIC, 52 Stoke Newington Rd. London, 


letters: ‘Excellent value and obviousiy made 
with a knowledge of record storage’’; ‘‘beau- 
tifully finished’’. Write for details. Hire 


N.16. 5541. purchase arranged. Stamford, 20 College 
free. Box 1020 ‘ - Parade, Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6 
WANTED 2 copies Waller's ‘‘Eep, ipe, 
Pie’’. Any label. Condition DISPOSALS Armstrong made me love 
; good. Box 103!. you/lrish Black Bottom'’ 6/6. Ex. ‘‘Georgia 
Bo/ Dodds"’ 5/- N “Drop That Sack / Pierce’’ 
many informative articles and AUCTION 100 Foreign and Deleted jazz det G. of 
discographies. 6d. per copy and Swing Records. Send for lists. 400 N ioe igh 
3 copies for 1/3. Box 1005,. others for Sale. Send your wants lists. Willie Seni 6 VG. 
Jazz Journal. Rhodes, 128 Kirstone Rd., Newbold, Chester- seid 7 abel bs VG. Bechet. Georgia 
Cabin Coming Virginia 6/- V.G. Swing 


| 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY 


23! Baker Sr., 
Founded 1940. 
Members everywhere. Write for 
Particulars. 


London, N.W 


CHARLES DELAUNAY. 
DISCOGRAPHIE 1953. Vols. 
A—Band £.6/- each. post 6d. 
Box No. 0001. 


field. 


LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED 
RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. 
You may Advertise your ‘“‘WANTS” or 
**DISPOSALS"’ in these columns for 6d. per 
record -Minimum 3 -Maximum 20. 


i 


Parade/Save it pretty mama. 3/- G. That's A 
Plenty/Lazy River 5/- V.G. Sweet Lorraine 
If | could be. 6/6 Ex. Johnny Dodds. After 
you're Gone/Come and stomp. 6/6 N.Melzcn- 
choly /Stackalee 6/6 Ex Blue Piano Stp/Indigzo 
Stp. 6/6 Ex. Heah me talkin / Little Isabel 7/6 
Ex. Ellington. Ring dem bells/Black and Tan 
8/- N. Showboat Shuffle /Echoes of Harlem 
4/- Ex. Big House/McKenzie 4/6 N. Drop me 
off at Harlem/Clarinet Lament 4/6 N. Hardy's 
Wife/Dalta Ser. 4/6 N. RHODES, 128 Kirk- 
stone Road, Newbold. Chesterfield. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


| Club Notice 
Board 


| Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/- 
| bold type : 6d. per word 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
| **White Hart."’ Southall 
| Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
83, 105 and 607. 
| 

FRIENDS FATS~ Fort 
| nightly Meetings. Monthly 


| News-Sheets, etc., Further par- 
| ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
| St Street, London, 


| S.W 


| 
SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
| (Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
| ERIC SILK’S SOUTHER 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
| tions: 8, Orley Drive, Ilford, 
| Essex. 


| GLENN MiLLER APPRECIATION 
SOC. Record recitals. Mapleton 
| Restaurant. 2.45 Sunday, March 
| 7th. Details membership 3 Gt. 


| Percy Street, London, W.C.1. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Sidney Bechet 
Duke Ellington 


Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds - 
Ear! Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 
6 3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—3 - per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1953. 


Limited supply only —25 - each, post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, 


your 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 4 6 
3 


each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE -Canada’s only 
Jazz Magazine. 


Offer 


iree. 


Special Trial 3 copies for 1 - 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 
Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


Library 


SHEET MUSIC_- 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 

(Incorperating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 

4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 

A Bargain Selection of British 

Foreign Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


and 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 
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MELODISC MELODISC MELODISC 


TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THEIR FIRST JAZZ L.P. RELEASES. THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS ARE FEATURED— 


——> 


WILD BILL DAVISON 
GEORGE LEWIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 
SHARKEY BONANO > 
PAUL BARBARIN’S NEW ORLEANS BAND 
CHARLEY PARKER’S ALL STARS 
ERROL GARNER TRIO 
LESTER YOUNG 
BOYD RAEBURN & HIS ORCHESTRA 


— 


WRITE FOR LIST 


12 EARLHAM STREET CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS LONDON 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD., 
W.C.2. | 


78 rpm CURRENT RELEASES. 


MELODY MAKER ALL STARS 
(Poll Winners 1954) 

10-353 Gallop Poll/For voters only 
ANNIE ROSS with the TONY KINSEY 
TRIO 
10-354 That’s the beginning of the 

end/Alice (Annie) blue gown 


GEOFF TAYLOR SEXTET 
10-355 | Wrap your troubles in dreams/ 
Oh lady be good 


TITO BURNS and his Band 

10-356 Skin deep (featuring Dougie 
Cooper, drums) Pts. | & 2. 
Riff Concoction/Midnight sun 
Pinky/Budo 


10-359 
10-367 
KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO- 
CUBISTS 
10-357 Bongo chant / Beguine 


GENE AMMONS’ BAND 
10-358 Blue and sentimental / 
Chabootie 
BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S 
BOBCATS 
10-360 Who's sorry now / Creole 
lullabye 
THE RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 
10-361 I get a kick out of you / 
Humble pie 


For new complete catalogue to end of December 1953, send 1/3 to : 


MELODY MAKER (Ideal) MODERN 
GROUP 

10-362 Young and healthy / If I could 

be with you one hour tonight 


DIZZY GILLESPIE and his 

OPERATIC STRINGS ORCHESTRA 

10-363 I waited for you / Night and 
day 


VICTOR FELDMAN MODERN 
JAZZ QUARTET 
10-364 Evening in Paris / Kashmir 


NORMAN BURNS and his Band 
10-365 Jeepers creepers / Happy 
Lobster 


AL COHN QUARTET 
10-366 How long has this been going 
on / Infinity 


TOMMY WHITTLE with the TONY 
KINSEY TRIO 
10-368 Symphony / *Deed I do 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, W.C.1. tei, No. MUSeum I8!0 
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THE LEADING JAZZ LABELS 


I9S4. 


Magy. 


issues 


| DISTRIBUTORS OF LONDON JAZZ ARCHIVE SERIES, LONDON and VOCALION RECORDS | 


x VOGUE x 


78 r.p.m. 


V2232 


CHET BAKER QUARTET 
Winter Wonderland 

This Time the Dreams On Me. 
ART PEPPER QUARTET 
Brown Gold 

These Foolish Things 
ALBERT AMMONS 

Bass Goin’ Crazy 

Suit-Case Blues 

LIL ARMSTRONG 

Lil’s Boogie 

Joogie Boogie 

GENE AMMONS 

Full Moon 

Jughead Ramble 

MILES DAVIS and His Orchestra 
Yesterdays 

Chance It 

BUD POWELL TRIO 
Somebody Loves Me 

Bud’s Bubble 

ALBERT NICHOLAS 
Moi pas l’aime ¢a 

Stomp D elephant 


GOOD TIME 


78 r.p.m. 
GV 2176 BUNK JOHNSON and The Yerba 


Buena Jazz Band. 
Nobody’s Fault 
When I Move to the Sky 


GV 2177 BANJO KINGS 


Banjo Bounce 
Stephen Foster Medley 


GV 2192 FIREHOUSE FIVE plus TWO 


Runnin’ Wild 
Lonesome Railroad 


GV 2193 TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 


Irish Black Bottom 
Dark Town Strutters Ball 


Long Playing 33} r.p.m. 

LDE 060 LEE KONITZ 

Ill Remember April : : Record Chop Suey : : 
Lee Tchee : : Young Lee : : You'd be so 
nice : : 4 p.m. : : Lost Henri. 


LDE 065 HORACE SILVER TRIO 
Quicksilver : : Horoscope : : Yeah : : Know- 
ledge Box : : Safari : : Ecarah : : Prelude to a 
Kiss : : Thou Swell. 


LDE 064 MILES DAVIS and his Orchestra 
: Ray’s Idea : : 


Tempus Fugit : : Enigma : 
Kelo : : | Waited For You : 


LDE 070 GIGI GRYCE and his Orchestra 
featuring Clifford Brown. 


Brown Skins : : Keeping up with Jonesey : : 
Deletitnu : : Quickstep : : La Rose Noire : : 
Bum’s Rush. 


x 
Long Playing 33} r.p.m. 
LDG 054 BOB SCOBEY and his Frisco 
Band. 
Wolverine Blues : : Coney Island Washboard : 
That’s A Plenty : : Beale Street Mama : : 


Pretty Baby : : St. Louis Blues : : Dipper- 
mouth Blues : : Some of these Days. 


LDG 055 KID ORY and his Creole Jazz 
Band 

Maryland, My Maryland : : Oh ! Didn’t He 

Ramble : : 1919 Rag : : Down Home Rag: : 

Ory’s Creole Trombone : : Weary Blues : : 

Original Dixieland One-Step : : Maple Leaf 

Rag. 


Complete Cataiogue of VOGUE, GOOD TIME JAZZ and SEECO RECORDS now available. 


From your Dealer, Price 6d. or from 


us 9d. including postage. 


VOGUE RECORDS LIMITED 


113/115 FULHAM ROAD. LONDON. S.W.3. 


Tel. KNightsbridge 4256/7/8 


Printed by H. E. Warne Ltd., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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